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LATER FROM Evrore. The British Queen ar- 
rived at New York on Thursday morning last. We 
cannot find rooin for more than the following sum- 
mary of the news brought by her, which we find in 
the New York American. 

Cotton was lower in price, although of ready sale; 
money was as scarce as ever; the harvest, owing to 
bad weather, was not looked upon as an average 
one, and the bullion in the Bank of England was re- 
duced to £2,000,000 sterling. 


In addition to these sufficiently dark prospects, 
some bills of the Bank of the United States on Ho.- 
tinguer & Co. in Paris, had been protested for non 
acceptance. Subsequently, however, arrangements 
were made by Mr. Jaudon, whereby Messrs. Roths- 
child & Co. iogether with Messrs. Hottinguer & Co. 
agreed to protect these bills. Weare assured, more- 
over, that specie enough went forward sone weeks 
ago from this side to cover them. 


It may, therefore, be taken for grar. ed, that none 
of these bills will be returned here. The very 
pause, however, in regard to such an institution as 
the Bank of the United States, paralyzes, for some 
time to come, the credit in Europe o, most American 
securities, and the suspension in Philadelphia will 
greatly add to the distrust. 





SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. The banks 
in Philadelphia suspended specie payments on 
Wednesday last, and on Thur. day the banks in Bal- 
timore foilowed their example; and the suspension 
will, doubtless, be general th oughout the country. 
Some of the reasons assigned fr the course of the 
Philadelpbia banks are extremely absurd: but the 
following extracts will, perhaps, afford our readers 
something like a correct view of the procedure. 


The Philadelphia Nationa: Gazette, of Wednes- 
day, has the following: 

‘*[t is stated in the American of this morning, on 
the authority of a gentleman why arrived last night 
from Philadelphia, that on Tuesday afternoon large 
drafts on the Philadelphia banks fur specie were re- 
ceived from New York. On that night a meeting 
of the bank officers was held, and it was determin- 
ed that the drafts should be paia. The fact that 
this meeting was hetd became known, however, in 
various parts of the city, and yesterday morning, 
when the banks were openc4, there was a regular 
run upon them for specie. Gane of the banks soon 
ceased paying, and this fact, itis said, determined 
some of the others, and in the course of the day 
inost, if not all of them, ceaseu further payments of 
specie.” 

From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

‘This necessity [the suspension] has its chief 
cause in the revulsion of the onium trade with the 
Chinese, a trade of, say fifty millions! The insiru- 
ment of this trade is kuown to be opium. This 
drug can no longer be em»loyed as an article of ex- 
change with that people. Specie, therefore, must 
take the place of it. 

The Bank of England fuirly reeled under these 
tidings from China—anu was ‘orced to make a loan 
of the Bank of France, and into the issue of two 
pound notes. The balance of trade being against 
us, demands came over here for specie, and ever 
packet ship went out carrying away from a half to 
a million of dollars. 


This was the great cause of the late stricture in 
our banks’ discounts—the banks could not discount 
paper, because their issues came back upon ihem 
directly for specie. The merchents were bleeding 
atevery pore. ‘Trade and commerce were literally 
stopped. To aid, as far as possible, the banks (or 
some of them) gave their credit to the merchants 
under the form of- post notes, payable four, or six, 
or eight months ahead, hoping by the time they 
arrived at maturity that the pressure might become 
relaxed. 

But this did not afford the relief. The merchants, 
manufacturers and mechanics, were yet suffering. — 
his suffering was not confined to this city, New 
York felt it under all forms of severity,—as indeed 
did all our cities, and the whole country. 


The Philadelphia Gazette has also the following 
paragraph: 
_ It seems that the suspension of specie payments 
in this state so far as it has moved, commenced in 
the interior. We learn from good authority that 
Vou. VII.—Ste. 7. 





the Farmers’ bank of Reading yesterday refused 
payment of its notes in specie. 

As for Philadelphia to pursue this course was her 
only available measure of salvation. ‘To postpone 
it, would have been to drain her of her silver in a 
few months for the benefit of New York. Two 
inillions of specie must inevitably have gone by the 
Ist of November, as one million did go, from one 
only of our institutious within a month past. Of 
course the fractional parts of dollars under five, and 
the change under one dollar, will continue to be 
paid in silver. ‘This is fairly presumable, there 
being no notes under the first denomination, allow- 
ed by statute. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: We learn that 
U.S. Bank notes were sold yesterday at 1 per cent. 
amonth. The day before they were sold at 13.— 
Business paper that on Tuesday was sold at 23 
was sold yesterday at 2. A decided change for the 
better. 

The Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette says: The sales 
of stocks yesterday at the first board were small, but 
the demand increased at the second board, and 
there was an advance on almost every kind. The 
Wilmington, Philadelphia and Baltimore rail road 
stock advanced considerably—48 was asked after 
the close o1 the boards. 

The peculiar state of the monetary affairs of the 
city had not operated much on the public mind; in 
a day or two order and quiei will be restored, anc 
money being easier, we shall see a great or degree 
of comfort among the business men. 

Suspension. ‘the Philadelphia Sentinel says: 
We announced, yesterday morning,the fact that 
the banks of -he city and county of Philadelphia 
had refused to redeem their notes. We omitted to 
state in connection with this announcement, that 
some of them continued specie payments during a 
part of yesterday, but the -ime necessity which 
induced the other banks to suspend, compelled 
them, in a few hours alterwards, to ‘ollow suit. 
The opinion has been gaining ground, for some 
weeks past, that it was expedien. to resort to this 
measure, in order to prevent extensive failures on 
the part of our merchantsand traders, which would 
ultimately prove disastrous to the community as 
well as to the banks. 

Experience seems to have shown the correct- 
ness of the opinion entertained by the directors of 
several of our banks, that the resumption of specie 
payments was premature, and that the country was 
not prepared for it. The consequence has been 
another suspension in Philadelphia, which will pro- 
bably be foliowed by all the banks in the union. 
As a substitute for small notes, we understand, that 
one or two of the banks are using checks to the 
amount of one dollar, in their receipts and pay- 
ments. We trust, that the citizens wiil, one and 
all, set their faces against the introduction of the 
shinplaster currercy with which the country was 
deluged during the former suspension. 

The Philadelphia National Gazette says: “We 
are requested to state that the Commercial bank of 
this city has not united in suspending specie pay- 
ments.” 

In Baltimore on Thursday morning, before the 
regular hour for opening the banks, a meeting of 


Y\the executive officers of those institutions was 


held, and the following resolution adopted: 
‘‘Whereas information has reached this city that 
the banks of Philadelphia have suspended specie 
payments—therefore resolved, that under the cir- 
cumstances this meeting deems it advisable that 


&|the banks of this city forthwith suspend specie 


payments for the present, and recommend the same 
to the boards of the several banks.” 

The determination of the Baltimore banks did 
not cause much excitement, and all parties seem to 
concur in its necessity. 

In New York no positive accounts of the sus- 
pension of the Philadelphia banks had reached New 
York up to four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
although a suspension was generally looked for on 
the part of the Pennsylvania United States bank. 
A notice issued by the Bank of the United States in 


New York, that it would no longer redeem the notes 


of the United States bank of Pennsylvania, creat- 
ed no little sensation in Wall street on Wednesday. 
The sales of the stock of the latter closed at 97}. 
The following articles are copied in order to show 
how the proceeding was viewed there: 











From the N. Y. American, Wednesday afternoon. 

‘he Bank of the United States in New York 
gave notice this morning, that it would no longer 
redeem the notes of the United States bank of 
Pennsylvania. It also refused the payments of some 
post notes of the United States bank, payable here, 
and due to-day. 


The effect of these proceedings is alleviating to 
our money market, since it puts an end to the ne- 
gotiation here of the post notes and other securities 
of the Bank of the United States—the sale where- 
of, heretofore, has been the means o f absorb- 
ing portions of New York capital—and thereby 
wore our money market, and incidentally our 

anks. 

It is satisfactory to add, as afler diligent inquiry 
we are enabled to do with entire confidence, that 
the banks of this city have been preparing for any 
no dh and that their condition is impregua- 

e. 

The New York Post of Wednesday afternoon af- 
ter mentioning the facts stated above adds— 

We have been informed since the above was 
written, that the banks in Philadelphia have deter- 
mined to suspend specie payments, and that the 
banks of this city, after the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, have unanimously resolved not to follow the 
example. This is the understanding out of doors; 
and there is to be a convention of the banks this 
afternoon to take measures for sustaining them- 
selves, which we are told they can easily do. 


The New York correspondent of the U. S. Ga- 
zette writes, under date of Wednesday, P. M. 

The mercantile community are, no doubt, in fa- 
vor of a general suspension, and it is now looked 
for with much more confidence, since the United 
States Bank has been compelled (if such is the 
case) to lead the way. 


From the N. York Commercial Advocate, Oct.9, P.M. 

The pressure in the money market has not 
abated, and the following notice, issued this morn- 
ing by the Bank of the United States in New York, 
has tended to increase the tightness in Wall street. 


Bank of the United States in New York. 
New York, Wednesday morning, Oct. 9, 10 A. M. 

«Notice is hereby given that notes of the United 
States Bank of Pennsyleania will no longer be re- 
ceived at the Bank of the United States in New 
York.”’ 

The Bank of the United States in this city has 
this day refused to redeem the notes of the Bank ot 
the United States of Pennsylvania, even in cases in 
which they were by their tenor made payable here. 
This has occasioned no small excitement. In this 
state of things it is satisfactory to be able to gay, on 
good authority, that the banks of this city which 
have been for a long time strengthening themselves, 
are in a position to maintain specie payments under 
any circumstances. 

The drain of money by the negociation of the 
post notes of the Bank of the United States will now 
cease, and the money market, we may safely con- 
clude, will in a few days be more easy than it has 
been for some months past. 

In the mean time it seems to us worse than use- 
less to run upon the banks for specie, or do any 
thing that can impede their efforts to sustain them- 
selves. The effect can only be hurtful to the com- 
munity, as well as give the banks unnecessary 
trouble, and excite alarm for which there is no ade- 
quate cause. 

The New York American of Thursday afternoon 
says, “New York and the east will maintain specie 
payments. ‘he feelings of the community here 
are all one way.” 


In the next “REGISTER” we will publish all the 
official pruceedings of the banks in Philadelphia, 
Boston, &c. in relation to this procedure, that a 
history of the case may be presented. 





TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. There are two va- 
cancies in the congressional delegation from Massa- 
chusetts, one occasioned by the resignation of Mr, 
Fletcher, of Boston, the other by the death of James 
C. Alvord, of Franklincounty. Also two vacancies 
in South Carolina, occasioned by the resignation of 
Messrs. Elmore and Richardson, and one in Mis- 
souri, occasioned by the death of Albert G. Harri- 





son. Total, say five vacancies. 
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ARKANSAS BONDS. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the bonds of this state, issued to the state 
bank, have recently been sold in London at par. 
They were a portion of thuse sold by the commis- 
sioners to the North American Trust and Banking 
company, of New York. This fact shows that 
confidence in American securities remains unim- 
paired in the great mart of the world, and gives 
good ground to hope that an opportunity for dis- 
— of the remaining bonds of the state of Ar- 

ansas will soon occur. Those remaining now un- 
sold are $500,000 of the bonds originally issued for 
the Real Estate Bank, $500,000 for the western 
branch of that institution, and $300,000 issued for 
the Washington branch of the state bank. 
[Arkansas Gaz. 


Russian currency. The Journal de St. Peters- 
burgh publishes an imperial ukase, instituting an 
office connected with the Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, for the deposit ofsums in silver, which are 
to remain in fact.under the guarantee of the bank, 
and are not to be applied to any other purpose than 
the reimbursements of deposites.. Notes to be called 
notes of the deposite bank are to be issued for 3, 5, 
10, and 25 silver roubles, and may ultimately be for 
100 roubles ezch, which are to be current throngh- 
out the empire, and received in payment for their 
full value by the government as well as individuals. 
The bank is to be opened on the first of January. 





RevENvE. We find the following statement in 
that well conducted paper, the Boston Morning 
Post: 

Commerce and revenue of Boston, for the finan- 
cial years of 1838 and 1839. 

The number of foreign arrivals from January Ist 
to September 30th, 1838, was 975. The number of 
foreign arrivals from January Ist to September 30th, 
1839, was 1,174. Increase of foreign arrival, 199. 
The number of fcreign clearances from January Ist 
to September 30th, 1838, was 839. The number of 
foreign clearances from January Ist to Septeimber 


30th, 1839, 1,055. Increase of foreign clearances, 
216. 


Revenue. 
Fourth quarter, 1837, . 379,967 70 
First quarter, 1838, 480,300 29 
Second quarter, do. 465,765 84 
Third quarter, do. 949,466 09 





$2,275,500 22 





Fourth quarter, 1838, 
First quarter, 1839, 562,915 27 
Second quarter, do. 875,130 69 
Third quarter, 1839; estimated at 1,292,604 00 


652,865 88 





$3,383,515 84 

Increase of the revenue during the financial year 
1839, $1,108,015 62. 
} In this statement, as in many others of the same 
kind, republished from the official documents, the 
public are liable to be much misled as to the amount 
of revenue applicable to the public expenditures. 
This arises from the omission of the amount of de- 
bentures paid upon the exportation of large portions 
of the dutiable commodities, as well as the duties 


secured upon rail road iron, which are remitted P 


whenever the rails shall be actually laid down. 
These two items alone swallow up a very large por- 
tion of the amount of duties secured at sume of the 
ports—especially at Boston. In times of commer- 
cial pressure, the exportation of goods subject to 
drawback is invariably increased, and forms a most 
important object in the operations of the treasury 
department, and greatly reduces its nett ye ee 

[ Globe 


-—-~- 


CasE OF COMMODORE ExLioTT. The Army and 
Navy Chronicle copies the following letter which 
appeared some time ago in the New ‘York Times— 
giving the first information the public received on 
the matter to which it refers. ; 

The court of inquiry, which was ordered to inves- 
tigate the charges brought against commodore Elli- 
ott, have sent in their reports to the secretary of the 
navy. The majority recommended that he should 
be tried by a navy court martial—com. Stewart dis- 
senting therefrom. 

It is rumored on the authority of persons who 
heard much of the testimony, that the heavy charges 
brought. against Elliott in the — prints, and 
openly urged against him on the floor of congress, at 
the last session, by Mr. Naylor, of this state, Mr. 
Prentiss, of Mississippi, Mr. Pickens, of South Car- 
olina, and others, were sustained by the strongest 
evidence. It is presumed that the secretary of the 
navy will speedily order a court martial on the case. 

he Chronicle remarks: 


|tin, Crawford, and a host of others, whose praise is 


The information conveyed by the first paragraph 
of the above extract could only have been ob- 
tained from one of the members of the court. 

Members of a court of inquiry are not bound to 
secrecy respecting their proceedings and opinions 
as are those of a court martial; hence the statements 
with regard to the opinion or recommendation, of 
the court may be correct. 

Knowing that much anxiety, as well as curiosity, 
exists in the public mind to learn what further pro- 
ceedings, ifany, are to be had, we have made fre- 
quent inquiries. From what we can gather, the re- 
cord of the court has rot yet been examined, nor 
willit be, in all probability, until the return of the 
president and secretary of the navy. 

[The statements contained in the above letter are 
known to be correct—and we understand that a na- 
vy court martial will be ordered—and, further, that 
the recommendation of the court of inquiry meets 
the general concurrence of the officers of the navy.] 

[Ed. of N. Y. Times. 


GeorGiA Banxs. The following statement re- 
lative to the banks in Georgia, is, we are assured, 
from a source which may be relied on. 

“All the banks on the seaboard (excepting Da- 
rien), and in Augusta, all the branches of the State, 
Marine and Central rail road banks, the Commercial 
Bank of Macon, and Bank of Columbus, are not on- 
ly sound, but nearly all of them with a small indebt- 
edness and good specie basis. The high rates of 
exchange arise principally from the embarrassments 
of the 4 percent. banks; but they depreciate the 
character of the banks generally, as their notes con- 
stitute the chief portion of the active circulation of 
the state; the better currency being kept in the 
pockets of the wealthier planters. The embarrass- 
ments of the two great rail road banks, do not arise 
from the fact of their loaning their capital to a few 
favored individuals, but from the fact that all the 
ready money which has been paid by the stockhold- 
ers, has been expended onthe construction of the 
roads, the purchase of locomotives, &c. 

“The Central bank could do no otherwise than 
refuse the notes of the Monroe rail road bank. They 
would not be received by such depositors as want- 
ed to pay out their notes at a distance of 25 miles 
from Milledgeville, and the Monroe rail road bank 
would not redeem them. The latter institution po- 
sitively refuses to pay a bank or a broker, or the 
agent of either, even in the notes of other good banks. 
What use, then, could the Central bank make of 
them? 

“There has been no arrangement made with the 
Augusta banks to receive the notes of the Ocmul- 
gee, or Monroe rail road bank, and they generally 
do receive the notes of the two Columbus banks.— 
At least these stand on the same footing as all the 
other country banks. 

“The Western bank of Georgia, (at Rome), is ac- 
tively engaged in collecting means to pay her debts. 
She has already obtained a large amount of judg- 
ments against solvent individuals, and will no doubt 
be in a position to pay her debts by the opening of 
next fall’s business.” [Jour. Com. 





ComMPLIMENT TO Mr. Cray. The American 
Sentinel, a steady but moderate administration pa- 
er of Philadelphia, in the course of an article al- 
luding to the next presidency, pays the following 
honorable compliment to the distinguished states- 
inan of Kentucky: 
‘‘We have not the slightest disposition to detract 
from the merits of Mr. Clay; he is one of the dis- 
tinguished men of whom our country has just reason 
to be proud; and when he shall have ceased to stand 
in the way of the advancement of others, and have 
retired to the shades of private life, his services and 
his sacrifices for the public good will be spoken of 
as they deserve. He is now paying the tax which all 
distinguished public men must be content to pay for 
their elevation. Who has been more abused than 
Jetierson, Madison, Monroe, the Adamses, Galla- 


now on the lips of every American of every party?” 


wee 


EFFICIENCY OF MILITIA.—The Louisiana Ad- 
vertiser says: 

General Howard, in his address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the monument, now in process 
of erection on the battle ground, at North Point, 
(Md.) thus observed:—‘Militia becomes more 
formidable as their rawness wears off. Ever 
skirmish increases their familiarity with their duty, 
and the officer who uses them most freely will 
soonest train them to victory. Hence it is, that a 
partizen warfare rapidly deyelopes their capabili- 
ties. 

It may be remarked as an interesting coincidence, 
that Baltimore and New Orleans were both saved 








by following the same maxim. No one will doubt| 


that the battle of the 23d December was the remot 

cause of the safety of New Orleans, or that that of 
North Point led to the security of Baltimore, J), 
both cases raw militia were led against disciplined 
troops and taught to estimate their own powers 
Put them in a position where manevering will not 
be required, and the question of victory then be- 
comes one of personal courage only.” 





€ 





AMERICAN INVENTIVE GENIUS. The annexed 
paragraphs, copied from papers by yesterday’s mail, 
give evidence that the inventive genius of our 
countrymen does not slumber: 

A new idea in steam machinery. Mr. Benjamin 
Harris, of this borough, has conceived a plan, by 
which sail vessels of every description may be pro- 
pelled with the aid of steam, on paddles operating 
vertically in the bottom of the vessel, above the 
keel, connected with the machinery above by a 
perpendicular shaft working in a metal cylinder, so 
constructed as to exclude the water. The altera- 
tions necessary to adapt a ship to this plan, will 
not, it is said, diminish her strength, or render her 
less manageable independent of her engine. In the 
larger class of ships, the boilers, engine, and all 
the machinery may be stowed away below the 
water line, which renders the invention of incal- 
culable value for men-of-war; the principle of mo- 
tion in the ship being secure from casulty in time 
of action. The sails, rigging, yards and masts 
may be shot away, and yet the ship can change her 
positions with the same celerity as if nothing had 
happend. 

r. Harris has tested the experiment on‘a skiff, 
14 feet long and 3 wide which, propelled with the 
hand, by means of a crank turning a paddle-wheel 
24 feet in diameter, makes at the rate of five miles 
an hour. 

The opinion of those who understand such mat- 
ters is, that it is a decided improvement, and must 
succeed. Mr. H. we understand, intends to apply 
fora patent. Vessels navigating coastwise might 
use this invention to advantage; but its great utility 
is designed for men-of-war and merchant vessels 
navigating the high seas. { Norfolk Herald. 

Tide and current water wheel. F. H. South- 
worth, a young mechanic, has invented a wheel 
for using water power, which he names a tide and 
current water wheel. It is designed to be placed 
in an open stream, and to work by the natural force 
of the current, without an artificial head of water. 
It is composed of a drum attached to a perpendicu- 
lar shaft, and surrounded by swinging buckets con- 
nected by sliding bars. These so work as that the 
current running on one side of the wheel opens the 
buckets on the other side, producing action and re- 
action, with an accumulation of power sufficient to 
move flouring mills and all machinery of that elass. 
Like most useful inventors, Mr. Southworth is 
without the means of making a practical experi- 
ment effectually to test the value of his invention. 
If successful, it must prove of great usefulness. 

[ Cin. Gaz. 

Parson’s upright vibratory single machine. Col. 
T. G. Abel, of Chautauque county, New York, 
has one of the above machines in this town. We 
saw its operation yesterday, at the shop of Messrs. 
Spare & Haine; and must say, that we cannot see 
how it will ever be improved upon. It makes a 
shingle in no wise inferior to the best made by 
hand in the ordinary way, and at a speed which it 
is of small consequence to surpass, if, indeed, it be 
possible to do so. It is of very simple construction, 
and cannot be liable to go out of repair. The 
power is applied by a single person. 

[Galena Gaz. 





CiviL WAR IN Brazixu. A letter, received in 
Salein, from Maranham, dated August 13, states 
that it is impossible to say where the rebellion in 
that province willend. Caxia, embracing half or 
more of the trade of Maranham, had been taken and 
sacked, loss estimated at from two to three millions 
of dollars. Many, says the letter, will be entirely 
ruined, and the effect on Maranham will be very se- 
rious. The president marched, on the 6th, with 400 
men, national guards and volunteers, to a place call- 
ed Monier, about 24 hours’ sail, where he joined 
his forces with a body of 800 militia of the line, at- 
tacked the enemy, who were strongly entrenched, 
and carried the entrenchments, but took only two or 
three prisoners. The government loss was great— 
14 killed, and upwards of 100 wounded. The go- 
vernment troops showed great bravery, but it was 
not known that any of the enemy were killed, and 
the victory was dearly obtained, without any good 
result, except to accustom the.troops to danger. 

STEAM VESSELS OF WAR. We see it stated in the 
Louisville Journal, that on a recent visit to England, 
captain Stockton, of the United States navy, of his 
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own motion and at his own cost, without any com- 
mission from our government, devoted his enquiring 
mifid to the subject of steam vessels of war, and 
that he brought with him on his return to this coun- 
try, ample drawings and a costly and beautiful mo- 
del of a steam frigate on a new construction and 
combination of principles, which, in the opinion of 
experienced officers of the navy, promises to excel 
and supersede any plan of building steam vessels of 
war hitherto adopted by any nation. The structure 
and arrangement of force proposed by capt. Stock- 
ton are said to admit of the use of sails in ordinary 
weather, without any loss of speed, thus leaving the 
fuel and steam power to be employed in calms or 
against an enemy’s force. His plan, in short, pre- 
serves the frigate model and the speed of motion 
which that only can give, and adds all the advanta- 
ges of steam as occasion may demand. His plan is 
said to promise the most important resultsin naval 
warfare. It would be but just, should his zeal and 
science accomplish all that is anticipated, that the 
first man-of-war steamer should bear the name of 
and be commanded by her architect. 


[ Balt. Amer. 


RAIL ROAD RECEIPTS. In the August number 
of that valuable work, the Rail Road Journal, we find 
jt stated, that receipts on the Birmingham railwa 
in England are now at the rate of £700,000 ster- 
ling, or $3,388,000 per annum. The dense popu- 
lation of rail roads for general transportation, gives 
these enormous receipts. On our main lines in the 
United States the travel on rail roads is rapidly on the 
increase, 


The sanguine calculation of the most sanguine, 
estimated for income the number to pass over “the 
Eastern rail road’’ in Massachuseets at 116,700 for 
the first year. This period ended the 28th ult. and 
gave the actual number 287,000 twice and a half the 
estimate. ‘The rail roads in Massachusetts, that are 
completed, generally exceed 7 per cent. net income 
and are held above par. 


The receipts on the eng: dose Wilmington and 
Delaware rail road, for June, July and August, was 
$127,000, and constantly on the increase. 

The following statement of the receipts on the 
Syracuse and Ulica rail road, which we understand 
cost $13,000 per mile for 53 miles, gives 9 per cent. 
gross in 74 days on the cost of this road: 





Ending July 6, (4 days,) $2,594 41 
ee 13 5,356 11 
és 20 5,354 30 
as 27 5,537 15 
« Aug. 3 5,300 11 
6 10 5,744 87 
“ 17 5 958 35 
6 24 5,444 89 
“ 31 6,189 42 
« Sept. 7 6,330 17 
" 14 6,507 37 

$61,312 15 


Average per day $840 —all for passengers. 

We perceive that books are to be opened on the 
14th of October, to extend this road to Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario. ‘This will be a favorite route to the 
Canadas, the Falls, and the west. The gain in 
time and rest to the business man will be great. He 
sleeps on the north river, dines in Utica, takes tea 
in Oswego, or on board a fine steamer, and the next 
morning arrives in Lewistown, in time if required 
to take his breakfast in Buffalo by the rail road now 
in daily use. All this may be accomplished within 


forty hours from New York, without fatigue or losing 
any rest. 


From Syracuse to Auburn, 26 miles, there is a 
very superior rail road completed at an expense of 
about $18,000 per mile, and doing a good business. 
Mr. Higham, the engineer in chief of the Auburn 
and Rochester rail road, tells us that the entire line 
is under contract, and will be completed within two 
years. The Rochester and Tonawanda rail road is 
completed, and in use 33 miles, to Batavia, leaving 
alike distance to Buffalo to be completed. This 
part of the route is in the hands of a company, who 
have taken steps to procure the requisite funds to 


complete the only link in the chain from Albany to 
Buffalo. 


The population in our state tribunary to this line 
——continued through the east parts of Columbia and 
utchess counties to this city—exceeds one million 
of souls. The day is not distant when rail road 
lines will be extended to the Mississippi river, and 
the number of passengers passing through the val- 
ley of the Mohawk will equal 2,500 per day, or say 
$750,000 per annum, and yield a gross income of 
irom 7 to $10,000,000, particularly if the state will 
allow this line to carry freight free of canal tolls. 
[N. Y. Express. 








Frorrmpa. The St. Augustine Herald of the 26th 
ult. has the following remarks on the existing condi- 
tion of Indian matters in the territory. 

Our own deductions from all we can gather re- 
specting the Indians, amounts to this. A large body, 
comprising probably half the warriors in the terri- 
tory, reside habitually with Sam Jones, near the 
head of New river, and have continued during the 
summer in friendly communication with the two 
posts in that vicinity. A part of them went over to 
Carloosa, and were parties in the massacre of col. 
Harney’s detachment, but it suits their convenience 
to make scape-goats of the “Spanish Indians,” and 
to make the negro interpreters, who, in all proba- 
bility, were privy to the whole, the sole instigators 
of the plot. As to “Spanish Indians,” there are 
none, but it suits Sam to make a bugbear of a small 
band that has hibitually resided at the extreme 
south, and seldom come north for any purpose. 

This band is probably less hostile than his own, 
but Sam is perfectly satisfied with the existing state 
of things, and uses their name as a palliative to gain 
time and do nothing. If there be any differences 
between these parties, it can only be because Sam’s 
party wishing to monopolize the favor of the whites, 
will not allow the other party to come to the posts. 
No dipomatist is equal to an Indian—Sam isan adept 
—one day he is too drunk to come to any definate 
point—the next day too sick; and then what with 
Spanish Indians, Coacoochie’s wrong headedness, 
Sandy’s treachery and the folly of young men who 
will not come in, he amuses away month after month, 
while his people are enjoying precisely the sort of 
life they wish to enjoy all their lives. 

Of the remaining Indians we know less, because 
there is no communication with them. Coa-coochie 
with bis party probably reside habitually somewhere 
between Fort Mellon and the Cove of the Withla- 
coochie, not very far south of Fort King. A chief 
told a friend of ours at gen. Macomb’s talk, that he 
had corn planted not ten imiles from that post. Ti- 
gertail’s party probably reside habitually west of the 
Suwannee, but both these band evidently roam in 
hunting parties over the whole country from lake 
George to the St. Marks, keeping south of the set- 
tlements, and crossing the Suwannee near Fort 
Fanning. ‘Their purpose does not appear to be war; 
but they omit no opportunity to commit murder, 
when it comes in their way; of these murders we 
have recorded fifiy or sixty since May. 

THE CAPTURED Arricans. After the adjourn- 
ment of the court at Hartford, the Africans were 
taken back to New Haven where they are treated 
with every proper indulgence and kindness. Cin- 
quez is not kept in close confinement as before,— 
the court having decided that he has committed no 
crime against the laws of the United States. 

Since their return to New Haven, farther efforts 
have been made to find persons who can converse 
with them in their native tongue, and whoalso un- 
derstand the English language. These endeavors 
we are happy to say, have been crowned with suc- 
cess. ‘T'wo native Africans, belonging to the crew 
of the Br. brig Buzzard, now in this harbor, from a 
cruise on the coast of Africa, having been sent to 
New Haven by the committee on behalf of the Af- 
ricans, with the consent of the captain (Fitzgerald, ) 
were found to speak exactly the same language as 
the prisoners. Professor Gibbs, in a letter commu- 
nicating this intelligence, says: ‘It would have 
done your heart good to see the joy of the Africans 
on finding themselves able to converse with the 
inen.”’ 

And another gentleman writes, “We called with 
them (the interpreters) at the prison this morning; 
as the African captives were at bieakfast. The 
inarshal objected to the entrance of the interpreters 
until the breakfast was over, but one of the captives 
coming to the door and finding a countrvinen who 
could talk in their own language, took hold of him, 
and literally dragged him in. Such a scene ensued 
as you may better conceive than I describe. Break- 
fast was forgotten; all crowded around the two men, 
and all talking as fast as possible. The children 
hugged one another with transport.”” The captives 
confirm all that had been previously learned from 
John Ferry, the native of Kissi, who was able to 
converse a little with some of them. 

[Journal of Commerce. 





IRON versus TIMBER STEAMERS. While at the 
Broomielaw the other day, the writer by the merest 
accident stepped on board a splendid new steamer, 
which had been christened the “Royal George,” and 
is destined to act as consort to the “Royal Sove- 
reign,’’ at present one of the swiftest boats afloat on 
the station stretching between the Clyde and the 
Mersey. ‘The Royal George has been for some time 
afloat; and as her engine and other gearing are well 
nigh complete, she will leave the Broomielaw on an 





experimental trip in a week or so from the present 
date. Her length of deck is as near as may be 200 
feet, and forms as beautiful a promenade as can be 
well imagined; burther per register, including the 
space occupied by machinery, 300 tons, but in rea- 
lity nearly 700; engine power, according to the usual 
calculation, equal tothe muscular strength of 250 
horses. At the present she draws scrimply five, and 
when loaded with 100 tons goods, the draught will 
not exceed seven feet of water. 

With the exception of the deck, bulwarks, paddle- 
boxes, rosewood linings of the principal cabin, &c. 
the entire frame-work of the beautiful ship describ- 
ed, is composed of sheet-iron, three-eighths of an 
inch in thicknesgs, and strongly rivetted inside by 
bars or fastenings, which take the form diagonal, the 
strongest of all. With a view to safety in the case 
of asunken rock or lee shore, the extreme length, 
stem to stern, is divided into five compartments, and 
the largest is not so much the hold, which can be 
dealt with as is deemed most expedient, as the gap 
filled with double engine, furnaces, cylinders, and 
the other appurtenances that_manufacture the pro- 
pelling power. 

Should a hole, therefore, be stove in the vessel’s 
sides by collision with a rock or any other antagonist 
body, water can only‘rush into one apartment, tothe 
extent of a foot, or possibly less, and so long as the 
others remain perfectly dry, sufficient buoyancy re- 
mains behind to enable the crew to apply the pum 
and repair the leak. The Royal George is the fit 
teenth iron steamer which Messrs. Todd and McGre- 

or have now built, and their joint opinion decided- 
y is, that what are called wooden walls for naval 
purposes, will soon be at a discount, and iron ones 
at a preinium. Between the cost of the one material 
and the other the difference is trifling, and the great 
advantage of iron is, that it lessens very considera- 
bly the draught of water—a recommendation, it may 
be added, beyond price in river navigation, But a 
short period has elapsed since the Clyde foundry en- 
gineers received an order for an iron sail ship of 500 
tons burthen, destined for the American trade, and 
which a year or two hence will be seen careering in 
the wake of the British Queen, and the other great 
arches that span so beneficially the waters of the 
mighty Atlantic. 

n 1835 Messrs. Todd and McGregor built for a 
Waterford company, who have steamers of different 
materials afloat, that ply regularly between Ireland 
and Liverpool, an iron boat; and, during the four 
years that have intervened, the said craft has neither 
required nor received the slightest repair, while the 
whole of her wooden consorts have been repeatedly 
caulked, and otherwise refitted, at an expense vary- 
ing from £400 to £500 annually. This is another 
decided recommendation, which alone ranks second 
to lightness of draught, and how long aniron ship, 
with fair play, will last, is a problem as yet unde- 
cided, and which possibly enough may not be solved 
for the next twenty or thirty years. The oil and 
grease which are so plentifully used in the engine 
house below, diffuse a moistening influence which 
extends in some way to every part of the ship, and 
the balance of opinion, as to naval tear and wear, so 
far as experience has yet gone, is in favor of iron 
and against wood, almost in the ratio of three to one. 


[Dumfries Courier. 


EXTRAORDINARY ABDUCTION. From the Bos- 
ton Mercantile Journal. The National Avgis says 
that a few days since, Sidney O. Francis, a colored 
boy, about eight years of age, son of John Foster 
Francis, a resident of Worcester, was fraudulently 
seduced away from his parents, and there is reason 
to believe has been sold into slavery in Virginia. 
The agents in this nefarious act appear to have 
been Perley Shearer and John Dickenson, of Pal- 
mer, who on the 12th inst. obtained permission of 
the parents of the Jad for him to live with them, to 
do light work. But it appears from the following 
letter, received on Monday by the authorities of 
Worcester, that he has been carried into Virginia 
and sold asa slave. 

Fredericksburg, Va. Sept. 19, 1839. 
To the mayor of the town of Worcester, Mass. 

Sir: On the 15th inst. a man calling himself 
Dickenson Shearer arrived here, and had with him 
a negro boy, whose name he called Franklin, and 
whom he called his slave. He parted with this 
boy last night, and it is feared sold him to a trader, 
The circumstances were so suspicious as to lead to 
inquiries and to his arrest. On his examination he 
admitted the boy to be free, that he came with him 
from Worcester, where his father and mother re- 
sided, that he did not know their names, had never 
seen them but once, and then for an hour only, and 
they permitted this boy to come with him, He 
admitted that he did not tell them he was bringing 
the boy to Virginia. The story is so absurd as to 
create a strong impression that he is a kidnapper, 
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and information is sent to you that proper inquiries 
be made, and, if possible, evidence sent here to 
prove the boy’s freedom, and to identify him. This 
of course must be some white person, and the abo- 
litionists, if there be any among you, have now an 
opportunity of displaying their humane feelings. 
This man savs he came from Pelham, Mass. and 
has a brother, a Dr. Shearer, residing there. In- 
quiries of the truth of this statement may be ma- 
terial. All that humanity requires will be done 
here to recover the unfortunate boy. A messenger 
will be despatched to-night in pursuit, and the 
constituted authorities invited to aid him. This 
man is in custody, but cannot be long detained 
without evidence. You will, therefore, reply by 
return mail, and let the statements be made on oath, 
and let the person to identify be sent immediately. 
I an, sir, respectfully your obt. servt. 
Bens. CLARK, mayor. 
A true copy—attest, 
GEO. M. Rice. 

The character of this letter is highly honorable 
to the mayor of Fredericksburg. ‘The A®gis says 
that “‘two persons have proceeded to Fredericks- 
burg to identify and reclaim the boy, if he shall 
have been recovered, and to furnish such evidence 
as may be necessary for the detention of the person 
arrested, that he may be brought before the proper 
tribunals. Should the fact of the abduction of a 
free colored person for the purpose of selling him 
into slavery be substantiated, it is probable appli- 
cation will be made to the executive of this com- 
monwealth to demand the surrender of an inhabi- 
tant of Massachusetts to the jurisdiction of our 
own laws, to answer to the charge of committing a 
high-handed outrage upon human rights.” 

The New York Commercial says, the above 
named boy, has reached the city of New York, on 
his way to his home at Worcester. He is a bright 
intelligent little fellow, about eight years of age, 
and the son of a very respectable mechanic at 
Worcester. The gentleman who went to Virginia 
in search of him is a Mr. Rice; he deserves much 
credit for the skill and promptitude with which he 
effected his benevolent object. Shearer, the kid- 
napper, was left in jail at Fredericksburg, awaiting 
a requisition from the governor of Massachusetts. 
He had two or three accomplices, and there is 
strong reason to believe, from what came out on 
the examination, that three or four other colored 
boys have been kidnapped and sold by him and his 
confederates. Sydney, the boy now rescued, was 
sold by Shearer for four hundred and fifty dollars. 





GREAT EXPLOSION. The Westfield Spectator, 
a Massacusetts print, gives an account of an acci- 
dent, which occurred near the village of Westfield, 
on the 23d ult. Three powder mills were blown 
up, carrying with them one dwelling house, one 
barn and two out buildings, which were shivered to 
fragments. Yet the most remarkable part of the 
story is that nolives were lost. The following is an 
account given by the Westfield paper: 

On Monday morning last, about half past ten 
o’clock, the powder mills belonging to Messrs. 
Foot and Gillett, standing about two miles west of 
this village were blown up. ‘There were three dis- 
tinct explosions at intervals of twenty or thirty se- 
conds. 

The first was the cylinder mill, which was a 
short time before putin operation; and the workmen 
had left but about five minutes previous—and who 
were at the time working in the corning mill, about 
five rods distant,—and which blew up within twen- 
ty seconds, giving the men barely time to leave the 
mill, and throw themselves into the bush within 
twenty feet of it. And strange as it may appear, 
they escaped slightly injured, one without a mark 
of injury except from being blacked by the powder, 
the other received a billet of wood in his breast.— 
They had scarcely arose from their hiding place, 
than the packing house which contained four or five 
hundred barrels of powder exploded, protrasting 
them again, and leaving not a vestige to mark the 
spot on which it stood. 

The ground for several feet around was swept 
clean of every thing. A dwelling house standing 
near it was unroofed—two sides. were blown in, 
and not even a joist left standing. The plastering 
of the standing walls were shaken from them. The 
partitions broken to pieces, feather beds were 
“shook up,” and nota person of the six or seven 
in the house injured. 

The concussion was so great that buildings in 
the villages received considerable injury from it.— 
One building at least a mile anda half from the 
inills had twenty or thirty lights broken out, and 
another had one window totally demolished, the cas- 
ing being carried across the room. About ten 
thousand pounds of powder ready for sale and near- 
ly the same quantity manufacturing was burnt. 








MAGNITUDE OF THE LAKES. Lake Superior is 
400 miles long, 80 miles wide, 900 feet deep, and 
contains 32,000 square miles. It is 596 feet above 
the level of tide water. 

Lake Michigan is 220 miles long, 70 miles wide, 
1,000 feet deep, and 578 feet above tide water. It 
contains 22,000 square miles. 

Lake Huron is 240 miles long, 80 miles wide, 
1,000 feet deep, and contains 20,000 square miles. 
It is 578 feet above tide water. 

Green Bay is 100 miles long, 20 miles wide, and 
contains 2,000 square miles. 

Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 40 miles wide, $40 
feet deep, and contains 9,600 square miles. It is 
565 feet above tide water. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 35 miles wide, 
500 feet deep, and contains 6,300 square miles. It 
is 232 feet Hi tide water. 

Lake St. Clair is 20 miles long, 14 miles wide, 
20 feet deep, and contains 360 square miles. It is 
570 feet above tide water. 


The American lakes are computed to contain 


1,400 cubic miles of water—more than one-half 


the fresh water on the globe. 





PRINCETON COLLEGE. The commencement ex- 
ercises of the college of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, were 
more than ak pcg interesting, so large a company 
of the Alumni and friends of the institution not hav- 
ing met together in many years. 

The public services of the literary societies, on 
Tuesday afternoon, were attended by a crowded and 
fashionable assembly, and the fixed attention of the 
audience was well rewarded by the anniversary dis- 
course of Aaron Ogden Dayton, esq. of Washington 
city. After a beautiful exordium, giving just expres- 
sion to the natural feelings and fancies which the oc- 
casion is so well calculated to inspire, and recurring 
to the responsibilities which are inseparable from the 
opportunities there enjoyed, the orator turned to the 
example of some of the eminent men whose lives 
and services have illustrated the benefits, and reflect- 
ed honor upon the character of their alma mater. 

The history and personal qualities of Mr. Madi- 
son, chief justice Kirkpatrick, Richard Stockton, 
bishop Hobart, and Aaron Ogden, the first five pre- 
sidents of the Alumni association, three of whom 
were Jerseymen, were sketched with a fidelity and 
feeling that evinced careful study, and a just appre- 
ciation of the varied virtues which adorn their re- 
spective characters. The address we presume and 
hope will be published. It comprises a series of 
beautiful portraits, some of which, at least, are not 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

At a meeting of the Alumni on Wednesday morn. 
ing the rev. Dr. Green, formerly and for many years 
president of the college, was elected president of the 
association, in place of the late colonel Ogden, and 
Mr. N. Biddle was called to fill the vice presidency 
vacated by Dr. G. The venerable president, on 
taking the chair, briefly addressed the association 
with the feeling and wisdom of a patriarch, and in 
terms which proved that he retains much of the zeal 
and energy of youth. 

The senior class was one of the largest which has 
graduated at the institution, being upwards of 70 in 
number. The honorary degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred upon the hon. Henry Goldthwaite, of Alaba- 
ma, the degree of D. D. upon rev. John C. Young, 
president of Centre ‘college, Danville, Kentucky, 
and that of LL. D. upon the hon. Isaac H. William- 
son, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 





THEORIES OF STORMS, &c. Mr. Redfield, well 
known as a writer on the subject of hurricanes, has 
published a pamphlet, a copy of which is before us, 
in support of his own theory and in opposition to 
that of Mr. Espy. We can do little more than 
state the chief point of difference between these gen- 
tlemen—which is, that the theory of Mr. Redfield 
supposes a rotary, whirling motion of the wind in 
the formation of hurricanes and tornadoes, whereas 
Mr. Espy contends that all the phenomena attend- 
ing those violent outbreaks of nature, are caused by 
a centripetal motion of the air. A theory to be 
true must, of course, be evolved from accumulated 
facts, rightly interpreted. Ingenuity and dexterity 


=] 


jin supperting a previously formed hypothesis, 


whereby some phenomena are strongly set forth, 
while others are kept back or distorted from their 
true bearing, should have no place in the mind of 
the philosopher who consults nature in search of 
wisdom. The difficulty therefore which we labor 
under in examining the statements of these rival 
philosophers of the clouds, is that we find the phe- 
nomena of storms set down differently by them, and 
we have no means of ascertaining which is right, un- 
less we turn metrologists ourselves, which we have 
not time for at present. It is proper to say of Mr. 
Redfield that his publications on this subject, to- 








gether with those of col. Reid, who maintains simj- 
lar views, have received honorable notice from the 
British reviews. [ Balt. American. 





Statistics oF Paris. The prefect of the Seine 
delivered a few days since to the commercial nota- 
bles of Paris his usual annual address on the com- 
mercial condition of the capital for 1838. It appears 
that at the end of last year there were 67,759 licens- 
ed traders, and the number of commercial notables 
was 920. In 1831, the licensed traders were 44,746, 
and the commercial notables 784. At the end of 
1838 out of 28,248,000 fr. the amount of the four 
direct taxes for the year, 26,989,000 fr. were paid 
up. The consumption of Paris had increased dur- 
ing 1838, and the produce of the entrance duties 
was higher than since the revolution of July, bein 
31,862,000 fr. or upwards of 1,000,000 fr. more than 
in 1837. New erections had continued to increase; 
and during the year 2,519 permissions for building 
were granted, of which 403 were for entirely new 
houses and premises. The exportations declared at 
the custom house of Paris amounted in 1838 to 
99,128,144 francs, of which 63,620,775 fr. were for 
ordinary exports, and 39,112,010 frances for exports 
entitled to premiums. The entire exports in 1837 
were 5,052,964 fr. less than in 1838. Last year 
upwards of 35,000 children, and more than 6,000 
adults, were admitted into the primary schools of 
Paris, and for which they paid 800,000 fr. as fees. In 
the present year, 1839, the number of pupils in the 
primary schools exceeds those in 1833 by 17,000. 


MARYLAND ELECTIONS. 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 








Administration. Whig. 
J.A.Stewart. J.Dennis. W.Donaho. 
Dorchester, 963 1,132 3 
Somerset, 963 1,001 27 
Worcester, 875 1,077 6 
2,801 3,190 36 
Dennis’ maj. over Stewart, . 





Whig majority in the district, 425 
SECOND DISTRICT. 





Administration. Whig. 

P. F. Thomas. J. A. Pearce. 
Cecil, 1,333 1,144 
Kent, 475 615 
Queen Anne’s, 716 643 
Carolina, 607 583 
| Talbot, 705 663 
3,836 3,648 

3,648 


os 


Adm. majority, 188 
THIRD DISTRICT. 





Administration. Independent. 
J.T. H. Worthington. James Turner. 
Harford, 1,236 938 
Baltimore, 1,983 1,017 
Carroll, 705 421 
3,934 2,376 
2,376 





Adm. majority, 1,548 
FOURTH (A DOUBLE) DISTRICT. 
Administration. Whig. 
Carroll. Hillen. Kennedy. os 
Baltimore city, 6,608 6,598 6,218 6,188 
Anne pinta 1,254 1,256 1,274 1,289 
Annapolis, 156 159 150 154 














8,018 8,013 7,642 7,631 
Average administration majority in the district, 379. 
. FIFTH DISTRICT. 











Administration. Whig. 
Washington Duvall. W.C. Johnson. 
Montgomery, 699 712 
Frederick, 1,167 1,592 
Carroll, 669 830 
2,535 3,125 
2,535 
Whig majority, 590 
SIXTH DISTRICT. Mi 
Administration. Whig. 
F. Thomas. W. Price. 
Frederick, (part), 1,297 ; ; rod 
Washington, 2,045 con 
Allegany, 989 
4,331 3,766 
3,766 





Adm, majority, 565 
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This assumes that the vote given to Mr. TuRNER, 
an independent administration candidate who op- 
posed the re-election of Mr. Worthington in the 
3d district, was the whig vote of the district—which 
was not the fact however. A considerable portion 
of those that voted for Mr. Turner were adminis- 
tration men, whilst on the contrary there being no 
ae ee maby of that party did not vote for 

fr. Ee 





DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Those noted with an asterisk (*) are elected. 
ALLEGANY COUNTY. 


Administration. Whig. 
Berry,* 1,091 | Newman,* 949 
Price,* 907 | Armstrong 838 
Buchanan, 920 | Smith, 811 


Average administration majority 131. 
_ Mr. Thomas, (ad.) majority over Mr. Price (w.) 
in this county for congress was 58. 
ANNAPOLIS CITY. 
Administration. 


Whig. 





Robert Welch* of B. 164 | Dr. Wm. Brewer, 146 
Administration majority 18. 
ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY. 
Administration. Whig. 
Owens,* 1,259 | Ridgely,* 1,275 
Hammond, * 1,262 | Estep,* 1,261 
Merriken, 1,254 | Burgess, 1,252 
Moore, 1,244 | Tyler, 1,246 


Two administration and two whigs—average 
whig majority 4 votes. P 
Five administration and two whig county com- 
missioners elected in this county. 
For sheriff—John 8. Selby (whig) elected. 
BALTIMORE CITY. 





Administration. Whig. 
Giles,* 6,629 | Steele, 6,176 
raves,* — 6,602 | Rusk, 6,149 
Seidenstricker,* 6,584 | Wallis, 6,165 
Gallagher, * 6,531 | Littig, 6,184 
Legrand,* 6,610 | Collins, 6,216 
Average administration majority 423. 
BALTIMORE COUNTY. 
Administration. Independent. 
Poultney,* 1,911 | Hook,* 1,831 
Welsh,* 1,831 | Ware, 1,348 
Risteau,* 1,793 
Stansbury,* 1,754 
Holmes, 1,724 





Commissioners.—Hutchins, 2,295—Offutt, 1,701— 
Taylor, 1,648—Jackson, (ind.} 825. 


Sheriff of Baltimore city and county. 








‘ Ball.* Bouidin. Tracy. 
City, 7,830 2,893 4,956 
County, 2,547 320 712 
10,377 3,213 5,668 
‘al CARROLL COUNTY. 
ministration. Whig. 
Crabb,* 1,443 | Hook,* ' 1,343 
Parke,* 1,413 Independent. 
Bramwell,* 1,406 | McCollum, 1,340 
Pouder, 1,336 | Bixler, 1,020 
Crawford, 967 





Three administration and one whig elected. 
CALVERT COUNTY. 


Administration. Whig. 
watt 398 | Stephens, + ‘ 398 
son, 362 | Dalrymple,* 427 
littington, 317 | Hellen,* 425 
tTied. J 








For Sheriff.—Hodson, (whig) 1,121; Dail, (ad.) 
956; Wolford, (indep.) 178. 

The primary school law sustained by a majority 
of 1,344 votes. 


FREDERICK COUNTY. 

Administration Whig. 
McPherson,* 2,578 | Brengle, 2,384 
Quinn,* 2,559 | O. Thomas, 2,369 
Biser,* 2,544 | T. Thomas, 2,358 
Firor,* 3,536 | Kemp, 2,340 
Simmons,* 2,478 | Warfield, 2,337 





For Sheriff—Houck,* 2,908; Campbell, 2,145; 
Beckenbaugh, 548; Rice, 508. 

For levy court—Messrs. Boone, Tallenger and 
Ramsburg, (adm.) elected for the first levy court 
district. Messrs. Duvall, Russell, Dudderar and 
O’ Neill, (Whigs) forthe second district, and Messrs. 
Annon, (whig) Curtis and McKeehan, (adm.) in 
the third district. Five adm. and five whigs in the 


board. 
HARFORD COUNTY. 

Administration. Whig. 
Sutton,* 1,341 | Billingslea, 1,055 
Hope,* 1,290 | Gough, 939 
Williams,* 1,236 | Whiteford, 1,008 
Polk,* 1,188 | Michael, 857 





- 


Average adininistration majority 324. 
Sheriff.—Kean, (adin.) 1,395—Wann, (whig) 
§92. 
For commissioner.—Courtney, (ad.) 682; Mitchell 
(whig) 627. 
KENT COUNTY. 


Administration. Whig. 
Hunt, 483 | Constable,* 620 
Sappington, 476 | Jones,* 605 
Beck, 470 | Welch,* 605 





Average whig majority 134. 

For Sheriff. —John Uselton, (whig) 603; Richard 
Maffett, (adm.) 474. 

For levy court—Wm. Shaw, 469; Francis Lamb, 
469; John W. Walker, 510; John Kelly, 470; Colin 
Ferguson, 469; (adm.)—John E. Cacy, 619; Jo- 
seph Moffett, 607; Thomas Lusby, 613; Thomas 
Miller, 576; Wim. R, Durding, 610; ( whig). 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Administration. Whig. 
Waters,* 860 | Gaither,* 886 
Dade,* 793 | England,* 779 
Worthington, 702 | Kilgoar, 704 
Stewart, 655 
Patterson 594 





Two administration and two whigs elected. 
For sheriff—Lilly,* 885; Candler, 399; Vinson, 
828. 
PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY. 


Administration. Whig. 
Bowie, 740 | Sprigg,* 774 
Brooke, 713 | Tuck,* 771 
Carroll, 692 | Macnbin*, 756 
Robinson, 674 | Bowie,* 751 

QUEEN ANNE’S COUNTY. 

Administration. Whig. 
Temples,* 703 | Wright, 638 
Wilmer,* 717 | Betts, 634 
Spencer,* 727 | Winchester, 597 





SAINT MARY’S COUNTY. 
No returns are yet received of the votes for dele- 
gates. 


Blakiston, esq. are elected, and it 1s believed, with- 
out opposition. 





William Coad, esq. Dr. F. Shaw and James T. 
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SEVENTH DISTRICT. | For Sheriff.—Ireland, (adm.) 455; Dixon (whig) [ SOMERSET COUNTY. 
Administration. Whig. 350. Administration. Whig. 
| Key. Jenifer. CAROLINE COUNTY. Long,* 1,014 | Cottman,* 1,033 
Prince George, 696 780 Administration. Whig. Humphreys,* 993 | Winder,* 1,016 
St. Mary’s, 542 648 Keene, 598 | Potter,* 603 | Taylor, 975 | Handy, 965 
Calvert, 357 434 Sangston,* 607 | Hardeastle, 591| Teackle. 882 | Jones, 928 
Charles, 500 770 Thawley,* 601 | Davis, 550| For sheriff—John W. Bowland, (w.) 1,008; John 
J ae pyesea ouets comune: B. Slemons, 977. 
: ’ Administration. Whig. _ TALBOT COUNTY. 
2,095 Heckart,* 1,333 | Fisher, 1,144 2 Administration. Whig. 
Whig maiorit “587 Foard,* 1,290 | Yarnell, 1,125 Martin,* we Hughlet, 660 
5 ere * Cameron,* 1,305 | McCauley, 1,139 a P hen Sp mr 
, x - Rus olston, ’ 
RECAPITULATION. ShenG—thcOnalny,” '1:99%;, Museen, ', 151. For sheriff—Scott, (adm.) 703; Harris (w.) 663 
‘efyet Majorities. eee. fo Ee Lr Silke WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
wad eae Adm. Whig. Di “reracegen am ae 2; Matthews,* be 752 Administration. Independent. 
ist, John Dennis, (re-elected), 425 | VISES, 57 atthews, 5 * anos 1 ONE +a 
2d, P. F. Thomas, (over Pearce), 183 Swann, 94 | Bewling,* Len] > eaten : Schnebl 1.693 
3d, J. T. H. Worthington, (re-elected), 1,548 Bruce,* | Pate mam pa B anor fe 1.665 
4th, James Carroll, 2 vice Kennedy ; | Brawner, 229 seit . pit ett ’ 
Sol. Hillen, jr. few Howard, 379 For Sheriff.—Lancaster, (adm.) 588; Wheeler, "Sheriff —Carr By Boward.-1,891:°. Keller 
5th, Wm. C. Johnson, (re-elected), 590 | (whig.) 666. 1.441: Wilson, 986 Lappeni 400020 , 
6th, Francis Thomas, (re-elected), 565 DORCHESTER COUNTY. tite ih f ? ppan, . 
7th, Daniel Jenifer, (re-elected), 537 Administration. Whig. eis ed Whi 
Bell, 946 | Frazier,* 1,132 Independent. —_ ae 6: 1.198 
2,675 1,552| Smith, 939 | Tall,* 1,125 | Forman, ann bineneee” Non 
1,552 Rowans, 935 | Phelps,* 1,114| Roach, oy Ana's Sd 
-—— Shenton, 908 | Wilson,* 1,112 eum ° 1.055 
Aggregate administration majority, 1,123 Average whig majority 189. cern, , 


The 8th district not heard from. 
Sheriff—Mr. Marshal is elected, there being no 
opposition. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Counties. Administration. 
Allegany, 
Anne Arundel, 
City of Annapolis, 
Baltimore county, 
Baltimore city, 
Calvert, 
Carroll, 
Caroline, 
Cecil, 
Charles, 
Frederick, 
Dorchester, 
Harford, 
Kent, 
Montgomery, 
Prince George’s 
Queen Ann’s, 
St. Mary’s, 
Somerset, 
Talbot, 
Washington, 
Worcester, 


a tie, 
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FROM CANTON. 
From the New York American. 

IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE. The arrival of the 
Canada, capt. Hicks, brings us intelligence from 
Canton as late as the 14th of May—a week later 
than the last accounts. Since former advices, the 
crisis in the affairs of the foreign residents had ar- 
rived. The authorities had issued an edict, grant- 
ing permission to strangers to depart, and perempto- 
rily requiring a number—including the sixteen who 
were proscribed in a former edict—to leave the 
country in a limited time. The Chinese evidently 
anticipate warlike resistance to their demands, and 
are active in the repair of fortifications, and in the 
construction of a new fort at the Bocca Tigris. 
They have also begun to build a wall close to the 
foreign factories, leaving a very narrow space be- 
tween it and the houses. The John Adams and the 
Columbia were at Macao. Permission had been 
given to foreigners to load their ships, but itis also 
stated in a Canton paper, that— 


‘None are allowed to go into the Hongs, or pack- 
houses of the Hong merchants, to look at the quali- 
ty of the teas he has contracted for, and which are 
about to be shipped off for him; the Hong mer- 
chants affirm that one may send one’s servants to re- 
ceive the teas, but the fact is, that every catty of 
tea now shipped, the exporter has no control over 
whatever; and he must trust, for what he sens 
away, the respectability of the Hong merchants, 
which we, from our own experience, as not having 
dealt with them, have had no opportunity of mea- 
suring, but which, some of our commercial friends 
assure us, is far from being undoubted.” 


The Price Current of the 14th says: “Owing to 
the peculiar position of the foreign residents at Can- 
ton, the tea market has been in some activity dur- 
ing the last week, and business to a considerable 
extent has been done in Congos and Twankays, the 





former at taels 21 a 22, the latter at taels 21 a 24.” 
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The whole amount of teas exported to the United 
States in the season of 1838-39, is, 
Black teas, 11,761 peculs, 20,709 chests. 
Green,do. 52,949 do. 79,707 do. 


Total, 64,710 100,416 

Mr. Elliott, the British superintendent, has issued 
the following: ) | 

Public notice to British subjects. 

The chief superintendent yesterday received an 
edict, of which the annexed is a copy, to the joint 
address of the consul of the king of Holland, the 
consul of the United States, and Rimeelf, 

By this law the ships and crews of all nations, 
henceforward arriving in China, are liable to the pe- 
nalties, the first of confiscation, and the last, of 
death, upon the determination of this government 
that they have introduced opium. 

‘The danger of confiding to this government, the 
administration of any judicial process concerning 
foreigners can scarcely be more strikingly manifest- 
ed than in the list of names lately proscribed by the 
high commissioner. Evidence that has been good 
to satisfy his excellency that these sixteen persons 
are principal parties concerned in introducing opi- 
um, and therefore to justify their detention as hos- 
tages, would, of course, be equally good for other 
conviction of the like nature. 

It may be taken to be certain, however, that the 
list contains the names of persons who have never 
been engaged in such pursuits, or, let it be added, in 
any other contraband practice. 

n investigation upon such subjects, the Chinese 
authorities would probably be guiltless of any deli- 
berate intention to commit acts of judicial spoliation 
and murder. But it is plain that in the present 
state of the intercourse there would be excessive 
risk of such consequences, and therefore the pre- 
sent law is incompatible with safe or honorable con- 
tinuance at Canton, if nothing else had happened to 
establish the same conclusion. 

It places, in point of fact, the lives, liberty and 
property, of the whole foreign community here, at 
the mercy of any reckless foreigners outside, and 
more immediately at the disposal of the Hong mer- 
chants, Linguists, Compradores and their retainers. 

The chief superintendent by no means ascribes 
general wickedness to those parties, but that their 
situation and liabilities make them very unsafe re- 
porters, and yet it is mainly upon their reports that 
the judgment of the government will be taken. 

It will be particularly observed that persons re- 
maining are understood by the government to assent 
to the reasonableness of the law. 

CHARLES ELLIOT, chief superintendent 
of the trade of British subjects in China. 

Canton, 11th May, 1839. 

The edict giving — to foreigners to de 
part, is in these words: 

From the Kwangchow Foo, communicating the 
orders of the commissioner, governor and lieutenant 
governor, regarding the punishment of foreigners 
for dealing in opium. 

Choc, by special appointment, prefect of Kwang- 
chow Foo, issues commands to the English superin- 
tendent, Elliot; the American superintending offi- 
cer, Snow; and the Dutch superintending officer, 
Van Basel, for their full information. 

He has now received from Lin, the high imperial 
commissioner, &c. Tang, governor of the two 
Kwang, and E, the lieutenant governor of Kwang- 
tung, the following orders: 

“It appears that the English superintendent, Elliot; 
the American superintending officer, Snow; and 
the Dutch superintending officer, Van Basel, have 
presented addresses, requesting that they all shouid 
return home at the head of the people and the ves- 
sels of their several nations. 

‘‘These addresses coming before us, the commis- 
sioner and the governor, and being duly authenticat- 
ed, we reply: 

“China has indeed no need of commercial inter- 
course with outer barbarians. But because you 
have come froin far over the seas, it cannot bear to 
push you utterly away; you have enjoyed the over- 
shadowing, the comprehensive and deep benevolence 
of the great emperor, who has given sanction to the 
trade with Kwangtung. You who have come tothe 
territory of the celestial empire, have not only eat 
of herbage and trod the soil equally with the people 
of the land, but have also by your buying and sellir- 
acquired very rich advantages. It is naturally your 
duty to rest in your stations, observing the laws. 
Bat for ten years past, you have, on the contrary, 
employed a thing hurtful to men, as a means of gain- 
ing and possessing yourselves of the people’s 
wealth, — 

‘The great emperor, anxiously regardful of the 
general well-being as declared his pleasure that this 
should be severely prohibited. And if the laws be 








not plainly déclared, how shiall the future ingress be 





put a stop to? While now, all your superintendents 
and consuls aforesaid are aware that the prohibitory 
enactments of the celestial court may not be oppos- 
ed, you are yet anxious in regard to points of diff 
culty as relate to your own countries, and request 
that, at the head of the people and vessels of your 
several countries, you may all together take your 
departure to return home. 

‘‘Phose of the foreigners whose names are promi- 
nent as having been habitual sellers of opium, have 
already ere this been ordered away. But besides 
Jardine and others, who have gone away back to 
their countries, there yet remain many lingering be- 
hind. If indeed all leave China forever, there will 
of course no opium gain entrance into the inner 
land, and this evil may be removed. 

_ “After then the full completion of the present de- 
liveries, let it be even as requested. It shall be left 
to you entirely to return to your countries. Only 
you will not be allowed to make pretexts for procras- 
tinating and delaying. And after you have thus re- 
turned, you will not be allowed to come again. Let 
there be no turning backwards and forwards, no in- 
constancy, whereby investigation and proceedings 
thereon will be involved. 

“Having reference to the great nuinbers of the 
foreigners of various nations, and the openness of 
comibunication by sea in every part, and consider- 
ing that the laws and enactments of the celestial 
court ere extremely strict, it is still requisite that 
the punishment attaching to the prohibition against 
the ie cae of opium should be plainly proclaim- 
ed. ll you foreigners of every nation—should 
you not come hither, there the matter rests; but 
should you come to the territory of the celestial 
court, be you people of any country whatsoever, so 
often as opium is brought, in all-cases, in accord- 
ance with the new law, the parties shall be capitally 
executed, and the property entirely confiscated.— 
Say not that it was not told beforehand! 

‘We proceed to issue these orders, commanding 
the prefect immediately to enjoin the orders on the 
criginal Hong merchants, and on the several senior 
and other Hong merchants, that they may plainly 
enjoin the same on the several superintending offi- 
cers aforesaid, that they having knowledge thereof, 
or offer no opposition.” 

“his having been received by the prefect, he pro- 
ceeds to issue these commands; when the3e reach 
the said superintending officers, let them having 
knowledge thereof, offer no opposition. A special 


comimand. 
[L.8.] (8th May, 1839,) 
(True translation. ) 
J. ROBT. MORRISON, 
Chinese secretary and interpreter. 


INVITATION TO MR. CLAY. 

The committee which was lately deputed, by a 
large convention of the citizens of Tennessee as- 
sembled at Nashville, to proceed to Ashland and 
invite Mr. Cray to visit Nashville, performed that 
duty by repairing to Lexington and addressing to 
him the ory note: 

Phenix hotel, Lexington, Sepiember 21, 1839. 

Sir: The undersigned, representing a large con- 
vention of your fellow citizens of Tennessee, as- 
sembled in the city of Nashville on the 9th instant, 
reached this place last evening, and, in discharge of 
an agreeable duty, have now the honor to enclose 
you the accompanying record of the proceedings, 
under the instructions of which they have been 
delegated to act. 

Considering the point whence the ~xpression ema- 
nates, the undersigned can readily imagine the 
emotions which this spontaneous effusion of public 
confidence must excite in your breast; and they can 
faithfully enhance the value of the attribute by 
bearing witness to its sincerity. It is, sir, the so- 
ber second verdict of honest men, rendered upon a 
patient reconsideration of all the testimony, and 
will serve to strengthen the reliance of a suffering 
patriot upon the slow but certain verdict of the real 
people. 

The undersigned would but half acquit their task 
if they did not testify to the character and numbers 
of their constituents, and to the zeal and unanimity 
with which the distinguished compliments they 
bear you were adopted. The public feeling that 
gave them birth is not limited to Nashville and its 
vicinity, nor to any chosen body of your fellow 
citizens ef Tennessee. It pervades the community 
every where, and the particular objects of this com- 
munication were originally favored and principally 
brought about by that great and disinterested di- 
vision of society who have no views upon office, 
and look alone to the success of principle and the 
ee good of the country. This last considera- 
1on must suggest persuasions you would not wil- 
lingly slight or disregard, and cannot be without its 
favorable influence over the answer you may be 











pleased to charge the undersigned with on their re 
turn to their constituents, 

The undersigned will not disguise their individu- 
al satisfaction that they have been charged with this 
agreeable duty; nor can they withhold the expres. 
sion of their earnest expectations upon the results 
of their mission. ‘Tendering the assurance of their 
profound personal respect and political confidence, 
they have the honor to subscribe themselves your 
obedient friends, BOYD McNAIRY, 

S. V. D. STOUT, 
B. 8. WELLER, 
J. A. BATTLE, 
J. J. HINTON, 
W. H. HORN, 
J. P. W. BROWN, 
W. F. TANNEHILL, 
C. C. NORVELL. 
Og which Mr. Cray returned the following re- 
ply: 


a 


Ashland, September 23, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN: In acknowledging the receipt of 
the note which you did me the honor to address to 
me the 21st instant, transmitting a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of a large meeting of my fellow citizens 
of Tennessee, assembled at Nashville on the 9th 
instant, tendering the hospitalities of that city, and 
inviting me to visit Tennessee this fall, I assure 
you, with the most perfect truth and sincerity, that 
I have never received a similar compliment with 
more heartfelt satisfaction. Considering the place 
whence this gratifying testimony proceeds, the 
high character of those who have concurred in ren- 
dering it, and the distinguished manner in which 
it has been borne to me by personal and political 
friends, it demands the expression of my profound 
and grateful acknowledgments. It occasions me 
painful and inexpressible regret not to be able at 
once and without hesitation to accept an invitation 
which has come to me under such flattering and 
friendly auspices. But I have just terminated a 
long and arduous journey, and my health is not 
good, as you must yourselves have perceived. My 

rivate affairs, too, and the preparations for another 
journey which I must shortly undertake to Wash- 
ington, require the constant application of all my 
attention during the intermediate time. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot venture to make a 
positive engagement to visit Tennessee the present 
autumn. All, upon that subject, that I dare pro- 
mise is, that if, contrary to my expectations, I 
should be able to make the necessary arrangements 
for my journey to Washington, and I should find 
my health sufficiently re-established, I will, with 
the greatest pleasure visit Tennessee prior to the 
approaching session of congress. But, if I should 
not be able to do so, I will certainly, if my life and 
health are spared, after my return for congress, 
avail myself of that opportunity of making your 
state a visit. 

I request, gentlemen, that you will convey to 
my fellow citizens of Tennessee whom you repre- 
sent, my deep sense of the kind expression with 
which they have been pleased to honor me. No- 
where, during a long public career, have I been 
more misunderstood or misrepresented than in your 
state. From no state therefore could such healing 
language come to me with more sincere satisfac- 
tion. I am truly thankful for being permitted to 
live down the calumnies of which there and else- 
where I have been the object. And it should be 
encouraging and consoling to public men, who 
strive honestly and faithfully to serve their country, 
that if a wrong verdict is sometimes precipitately 
rendered with erroneous views, and under the ope- 
ration of passion or prejudice, public justice is 
finally administered with absolute certainty. 

I hope, gentlemen, that you will assist me in 
making acceptable the reasons which constrain me 
to forego the pleasure of an immediate acceptance 
of the invitation which you have had the goodness 
to deliver. And I cannot conclude without tender- 
ing to you, collectively and individually, my respect- 
ful thanks and my great obligations for the kind 
and friendly manner in which you have executed a 
commission involving necessarily much personal 
inconvenience. I add, also, assurances of the cor- 
dial esteem and regard with which I am, your 
friend and obedient servant, H. CLAY. 

To Messrs. Boyd McNairy, B. S. Weller, &c. §¢. 





EXTENSIVE CONFLAGRATIONS. 
From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

One of the most disastrous conflagrations that 
ever occurred in Philadelphia, broke out about half 
past ten o’clock on Friday night last, and raged with 
unmitigated fury until day light, in despite of the 
unceasing exertions of the firemen. The fire com- 
menced in the extensive four storied store, No. 14 
South wharves, which extends through and includes 
No. 19 south Water street. This store was occup!- 
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ed by Messrs. David W. Prescott and Wm. J. Stroup 
us a wholesale fish and provision store. The fire 
had got great headway when it was first discovered, 
the whole interior of the first and second stories 
through into Water street being in flames. The 
alarm having been given, some of the fire apparatus 
were on the spot in an incredible short space of 
time after, byt the flames spread and communicated 
to the adjoining store, No. 15 Water street, which 
stood at the corner of an alley, and was occupied 
as a grocery by C. Cheeseborough, and swept 
through with a rapidity that threatened to destroy 
all the houses to Front and Chesnut sireet. A 
strong wind was blowing from the north east in 
that direction. The heat had by this time become 
intense, the fire having communicated to some oil 
in one of the stores, the flames leaped across the | 
street and caught to the house on the western side 
of Water street. The houses on each side of the 
large five storied fire proof store of Cheeny Hick- 
man began to burn, and were soon, in spite of every 
effort to save them, in a complete blaze. The store 
of Mr. Hickman stood throughout, having received 
but little injury. 

The houses consumed to the north of this were 3 
three storied bricks, one occupied as a tavern by 
Felix O’Leary, and another by James Davis, sus- 
pender maker, and the other by Mifflin, dry goods 
store. Next to Hickman’s store came No. 41, 
Thompson and Co.’s tea warehouse, which stood 
the fire for a long time, but finally yielded, followed 
by Lahey’s tavern, Edgar’s tavern, a tobacconist 
establishment, kept by John Loyd, a three story 
brick next door, when the flames reached C. Bunt- 
ing’s store, which being fire proof, was saved, thongh 
several times on fire. The part fronting on Water 
street was occupied by Gaskil and Barnes, tailors. 
Opposite, on the west side of Front street, the 
large store next to Richards and Bispham’s had the 
roof destroyed, and the belief was that the whole of 
the row to the corner would go, but carpets and 
blankets were laid upon the roof and kept saturated 
with water. which saved them. In the mean time 
the fire had continued down the stores along the 
south wharves, and the eastern side of Water street 
to Chesnut. 

The Fulton hotel, C. King and Co.’s store, No. 
19, George Neale’s tavern, Adam Hinckle’s chan- 
dlery, Newbold and Haverstick’s counting house, 
in the second story; Shober and Bunting’s store, 
and Smith and Johnson’s warehouse, at the corner | 
of Chesnut street and the wharf, formerly used by 
the Baltimore steamboat company; the warehouses 
of H. and W. White, and John Harding, jr. above 
the hotel on Water street. The walls of the build- 
ings elong Chesnut street fell with a tremendous 
crash, and it is reported that five or six persons were 
injured, or killed. We sincerely hope, however, 
that this rumor may prove untrue. 

There were two individuals standing on the roof 
of a store on the wharf to the north of this, where 
there was a loud crash of falling walls and one rushed 
with wild disorder to the edge of the building. The 
cry was immediately that one had fallen beneath 
the ruins and a thrill of horror ran through the spec- 
tators. A ladder was placed against the building 
and presently we saw an individual lowered out 
with a rope which was tied under his arms; whether 
he was the one supposed to be lost, we could not 
ascertain. At the period of the falling of the wall 
on the north side of Chesnut street, the fire had at- 
tained a height that defied all efforts to subdue it.— 
It seemed to run across the pavements, and flare up 
the sides of the houses on the south side. The 
steamboat hotel, a two story building occupied by 
Mr. O’Connor caught and was soon consumed; Al- 
len’s clothing store on the opposite side of Water 
street followed; next the building at the southeast 
corner of Front and Chesnut, then down Front and 
Water street, the destruction continued until it 
reached Mr. MclIlvain’s wine store 

Great fears were entertained lest it would take in 
the whole block. The shipping began to move out 
from the wharves for safety, the goods were hastily 
removed from a number of the stores. The block 
north of Chesnut street being entirely consumed, 
and the wind blowing still to the south, most of the 
firemen left the burning ruins to render assistance to 
the stores along Water and Front streets, south of 
Chesnut street. Notwithstanding their exertions 
had been unceasing from the time the fire broke out 
until five o’clock in the morning, they commenced 
with renewed energy to prevent the flames reach- 
ing Mclivain’s wine store, and succeeded. 

he stores and dwellings along Front street, be- 
low Chesnut, which were destroyed, were the bar- 
ber shop at the south east corner, occupied by Mr. 
Gorgas, two three story brick houses next below, 
and the large four story store of Messegeas and 


Unkart. At the next store, Mclivain’s, the fire 
Was arrested. 


About this time, (5 o’clock in the morning), ano- 
ther fire broke out in Taylor’s alley, caused by the 
sparks which came from the other fire, and fell in 
show~rs about the streets, in an old two siory brick 
building, in the occupancy of Mr. Sweetser, as a 
con. nission warehouse, which was gutted. It also 
communicated to the larve brick building in which 
formerly rsed io be kept a dance, and in which, 
also, a Thespian scciety had their meetings, the up- 
pez story being fitted up asa theatre. The upper 
part of this building was ¢estroyed; the flames were 
then conquered, and the engines, which had left the 
scene of operations in Front street, returned again 
to render the assistance so much needed in that 
quarter. Here they struggled with the devouring 
element until 10 o’clock, A. M. when the fire hav- 
ing been so much subdued that no further danger 
was apprehended, many of the companies left the 
zround, completely wearied out with their extraor- 
dinary exertions. The scene all around during the 
fice was one of the wildest confusion—persons hur- 
rying to aud fro, goods and furniture piled up along 
all the <‘reets for squares distant from the fire, the 
families tat owned the latter sitting shivering by 
its side, showers of sparks falling around upon the 
heads of persoris and the roofs of houses, many of 
which caught fire. ‘The roof of Mr. Webb’s store 
at Second and Dock, caught in this way, but was 
soon extinguished, and for many squares persons 
were obliged to be out upon the tops of their houses 
throwing water upon the roofs, large flakes of fire 
having been carried by the wind down below south 
street. 

The wall of the building at the southeast corner 
of Chesnut and Front streets, fell about nine o’clock, 
and, it is said, buried a number of persons; one, a 
member of the Good Will engine, was killed instant- 
ly, his face horribly lacerated. Several others were 
seriously injured during the night, by furniture be- 
ing thrown upon them. A young man, named Tim- 
mins, had his face and hands badly burned in at- 
tempting to save the books of Mr. Prescott. We 
expect that many more accidents will become known 
to us as soon as the confusion abates. The firemen 
have done nobly, risking their lives and working 
incessantly for the benefit of their fellow citizens. 
The name of the Good Will member killed was Wm. 
Moreland, and we learn that he had been married 
but about three weeks. 

A member of the Weccacoe engine, named Ro- 
bert Reynolds, was seriously injured internally, by 
a bale of cotton which had been thrown from the 
window of an upper story. Charles Herman, ano- 
ther member of the same cotapany, was also injured 
in the same way, and is now lying unable to move. 

The most painful portion of this recital yet re- 
mains. Several, we know not how many, have 
been killed or severely wounded. At eight o’clock 
this morning the wall of Enoch Allen’s house fell 
in with a tremendous crash, and buried in the ruins, 
as we learn positively, a fireman named W. More- 
land, a member of the Good Willengine. He was 
instantly killed. Others, it is feared, were also mor- 
tally hurt. Two of the wounded were carried to 
the hospital. 

William Field, a fireman, was severely injured. 

James Smiley, a member of the Diligent hose 
company, fell into a burning cellar, and had his 
head much cut and his hands burned. 

James Barber and John Douglass, members of the 
Good Will engine company, and a member of the 
Hope hose company, whose name we did not learn, 
are missing, and the worst is feared concerning them. 

Bernard ‘l'immons, also of the latter company, is 
severely burnt. Jocob Kugler, fireman, badly burnt. 

We have justlearned that Thomas not James Bar- 
ber, was an engineer at the mint and not a fireman. 
He was taken to the hospital and died in about three 
hours, leaving a wife and three children. 

Robert Reynolds and Charles Herman, members 
of the Weccacoe engine, were both seriously injur- 
ed by a bale of cotton thrown from the upper win- 
dow of one of the stores. 

Many poor families have been thus turned from 
their homes, and have lost a great portion of their fur- 
niture and clothing. There was generally insurance 
on the property as far as we have been able to as- 
certain, but the particulars on this head we cannot 
yet state with accuracy. It is proper to mention, 
however, that the disaster will not cause any fatlures. 


There are various surmises concerning the cause of 


the fire, which many suppose was the work of an 
incendiary. The firemen are now—twelve o’clock, 
M.—leaving the scene of the conflagration with their 
apparatus. 

This, we believe, is the most destructive fire 
which has ever occurred in Philapelphia. Of fifty- 
two buildings which were on fire, forty are in total 
ruin, many of them large new warehouses. 
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CALAMITOUS FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

From the New York American. 
Scarcely had the report of the destructive fire in 
Philadelphia reached the bounds of our city; when 
the alarm was through our own streets, and a suc- 
cession of fires, increasing in destructiveness, for 
a time swallowed up sympathy in the contemplation 
of our own losses. 
At about six o’clock in the evening of Saturday, 
a fire first broke out from the two story frame house 
No. 6 Albany street, and before it could be got un- 
der, destroyed the adjoining frame buildings, Nos. 
4 and 8, on either side. They were all occupied by 
poor families, several of whom were blacks, and 
many of whom were left’ without a shelter. Quiet 
had not yet been obtained before another alarm was 
given of a fire in Eldridge street. It was first dis- 
covered in a carpenter’s shop in No. 127, occupied 
by Sutton & Carpenter, which was entirely de- 
stroyed. Insured for $1,000, 125 and 129, dwelling 
houses, were also consumed. 131 was much in- 
jured. Several houses on the back parts of the lots 
on Eldridge and Forsyth streets were also much 
damaged. There is reason to suppose this last fire 
the work of an incendiary. 
The third and greatest conflagration broke out 
while the engines were yet in Eldridge street. It 
is supposed to have commenced in the store of Mr. 
S. A. Halsey, No. 189 Water street, and spread 
with a violence and rapidity seldom witnessed. The 
reservoirs already exhausted by previous draining 
supplied but small means for extinguishing the be- 
ginning of the evil, which, it said, might have been 
overcome by atimely and judicious application of 
three or four steady streams of water. The wind 
now freshened and drove the fire both to windward, 
and to leeward, by the eddy. No barrier being 
now opposed to its spread, the entire square, or 
block of buildings, bounded by Water and Front, 
Fulton street and Burling Slip, was a mass of 
burning ruins. The flying cinders threatened the 
destruction of several other houses, some ata dis- 
tance. 
The Tontine was at one time in great danger, 
and nothing but the most active exertions of its 
inmates saved the United States’ hotel. Lines of 
hose and engines were by this time formed to the 
river, and alull of the wind, seconding the efforts 
of the firemen, the further progress of the flames 
was arrested. The following list of the buildings 
destroyed, and the names of their occupants, we be- 
lieve to be correct, so far as can at present be ascer- 
tained: 

On Water street between Burling Slip and Fletch- 
er street, west side.—No. 162, a new store, unoccu- 
pied, dainaged; No. 164, the same, entirely destroy- 
ed; No. 166, J. & L. Brewster, hatters, the same; 
No. 168, Eli White, fur merchant, entirely destroy- 
ed; No. 170, R. & H. Haight & co. merchants. 
Stock in store estimated at $120,000. Insurance 
effected on stock $110,000. Stock saved about 
$40,000. No. 172, Alex. M. White, fur dealer, 
totally destroyed; No. 174, John Hunt, jr. dry goods, 
same; No. 176, A. Seton, fur dealer, much damag- 
ed. Stock insured in Hartford and thiscity. East 
side—No. 163, P. G. Wilmarth, furs; W. G. Rule, 
commission merchant; Augustus Marckwald, fur 
dealer. Building much injured.—Loss about $3,000; 
No. 165, J. Watkiss, carpenter. Burned down.— 
Loss $2,000; No. 164 was owned by William Post; 
166, 168 and 170, owned by Eli White; 172, owned 
by R. & E. I. Hoyt; 174 and 176, owned by Wm. 
Howard, president of the Union’ bank, who, it is 
said, had no insurance on them. 

On Water street, between Burling Slip and Fulton 
street.—Crossing Burling slip, 182 on the corner, 
occupied by William Halsey & co. druggist, build- 
ing and stock damaged—insured; 184, H. Hughes, 
saddler, and Z. B. Gardner, saddler, walls left stand- 
ing; 186, Stephen King, cork cutter, do. do. 188, I. 
A. Kissam, tin ware manufaturer, do. 190, A. Me- 
gray, navigation warehouse, much injured. 

On the opposite side.—181, John Hunt & co. furs, 
caps, &c. building totally destroyed, stock damag- 
ed to amount of $20,000, insured; 183, H. Shack. 
erly, furs, overhead Edward A. Ludlow, saddle and 
harness maker, totally consumed; 185, J. W. Brod a 
caps and dressed furs, damage to stock $30,000, 
10,000 insurance, building entirely destroyed; 187, 
A.H. Centre & Son, hatiers’ furs, totally destroy- 
ed; 189, S. A. Halsey, furs, &e. stock worth 
$150,000; 191, Gilbert & Jessup, drugs and dye 
stuffs, totally destroyed; 193, S. Dunn, agricultural 
warehouse, totally consumed; 195, J. Sparkman, 
cork cutter, up stairs, U.H. Levy, drug, broker, en- 
tirely destroyed; 197, Alve Hotchkiss, clocks, &c. 
and Dewey & Everett, crockery, all burned down, 

Fulton street.—Nos. 20 and 30, Silas Carle and 
Nephew, dye stuffs and paints, considerably in. 
jured; 22, 24, 26, John W. Burgess, grocery, vic. 





tualling house and bakery; stock destroyed, build. 
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ing injured; 22 1-2, N. & L. Bradford, brooms, 
baskets, &c. building entirely destroyed, stock 
partly saved; 20 and 18, buildings and stock partly 
destroyed. 

On Front street between Fulton street and Burling 
Slip.—No. 198, office of Hope Mills, building da- 
inaged; stock in coffee, &c. damaged to the amount 
of $10,000—insured; No. 196, M. Bennett, fruits, 
wines, &c, stock damaged $2,000, building burned 
down; 194, John Wait, fruit store; and upstairs, 
Crain & sa gin and alcohol, much injured; 
W. E.& J. F. Craft, entirely destroyed; 190, 
Mitchell & Neilson, groceries: damage to stock 
about $15,000 insured, building entirely destroyed; 
188, occupied by S. L. Mitchell for cotton storage; 
186, P. Balen & co. fruits and wines; upstairs, R. 
M. Demill, Darren packet office, entirely destroyed; 
184, C. C. Fowler, oil and candles, and Jewett, 
Son & co. whitelead, entirely destroyed; 182, on 
the corner of Burlington Slip, R. Hicks & Son, 
merchants. 

On Burling Slip, between Front and Water.—No. 
15, tin shop, dwelling house, and cooperage, en- 
tirely destroyed; 17, Thomas & McConnell, coopers, 
and Stephen West, dwelling, same; 19, David Keese, 
cooperage, same, 

n Fletcher street, between Front and Water.— 
No. 22, Andrew Hawkes, boarding house, destroy- 
ed; 20, Ross, Duffy & Son, coopers, totally de- 
stroyed; 18, Charles Tallman & co. coopers, same. 

The whole number of buildings destroyed is for- 
ty-six, and the whole loss cannot fall much short of 
one millions of dollars. 

Frre At BRookiyn.—Last night about 6 o’clock, 
a fire broke out in a plaining mill belonging to Mr. 
Thatcher, and situated on Front street, between 
Jay and Bridge streets. The fire was communicat- 
ed to a three story dwelling house adjoining, which 
was also consumed. The plaining mill, we were 
told, was fully insured. 

The following statement is given in Monday’s 
second edition of the Journal of Commerce, as be- 
ing as correct as can be made at present, of the in- 
surance which had been effected at the different 
offices in New York, on the property destroyed by 
the great fire on Sunday morning. The table also 
includes several foreign companies. The amount 
stated is understood to be the amount of insurance 
effecled. In some cases the losses are total—in 
others not. Most orall the companies were in ex- 
cellent condition prior to this loss; and in fact we 
may say they are so still—the loss, in many cases, 
not having equalled their surplus. 











Names. Amount insured. Capital. 
Mutual, $11,000 350,000 
Eagle, 25,000 500,000 
Merchants’, 25,000 500,000 
Manhattan, 34,000 250,000 
North River, 5,000 350,000 
Equitable, 14,000 300,000 
Contributionship, 24,000 300,000 
Jefferson, 6,000 200,000 
U. States, 16,500 250,000 
/etna, 30,000 200,000 
Firemen’s, 11,500 200,000 
Howard, 46,000 300,000 
New York, 19,000 200,000 
City, 10,000 210,000 
Bowery, 20,000 300,000 
N. American, 10,000 250,000 
Trust, 15,000 200,000 
Guardian, 11,000 300,000 
Globe, 20,000 500,000 
Mutual safety, 67,500 

$517,000 
L. Island, at Brooklyn, 6,000 
Brooklyn, do. 8,000 102,000 
Aetna, Hartford, 18,000 
Hartford co. do. 15,000 
Protection, do. 14,000 
American, Boston, 21,000 
Merchants’ do. 20,000 
Charleston Ins. co. 2,500 1,000,000 
Georgia, 10,000 1,000,000 
$631,500 


The Long Island insurance company lost $5,000 
by the Brooklyn fire, and the Brooklyn insurance 
compan the same amount. 

The Journal adds:—We see no reason to change 
our estimate, that the entire loss by the fire in ques- 
tion, must have amounted to nearly or quite a mil- 
lion dollars. 

A New York letter says:—The book safes built 
in the walls proved themselves of the same value as 
before, that is, ay but adecoy. The contents 
of these things were, I presume, in every instance, 
destroyed. The only safe place for books on such 
an occasion, is at a distance from the fire.” 





The loss by the fire at Philadelphia, in merchandise 
and real estate, is estimated, according to a letter of 
a respectable house in that city, at $1,400,000. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

In the “American Almanac and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge,” for the year 1840, which has 
just reached us, among the numerous valuable arti- 
cles, statistical, scientific and miscellaneous, which 
are condensed into its well filled pages, we find a 
brief but comprehensive description of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, comprising its extent, cha- 
racter, dimensions, &c. &c. compiled by one of the 
gentlemen of the company’s office, and doubtless 
entirely correct. As it conveys information inte- 
resting to the friends of internal improvement every 
where, as well as to those who are particularly in- 
terested in this great work, we take the liberty of 
transferring the article to our columns. 





Communicated by T. Fillebrown, esq. of the office of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, Wash- 
ington. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal company de- 
rives its power from a charter granted by the legis- 
latures of the states of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, assented to by the congress of the United 
States. Its object is, to connect the waters of Chesa- 
peake bay with those of the river Ohio. The capi- 
tal of the company is unlimited, and is made up of 
individual, state and other corporate subscriptions. 
Of this, the United States have taken $1,000,000, 
the city of Washington $1,000,000, the cities of 
Georgetown and Alexandria $250,000 each, the 
state of Maryland $5,000,000, the state of Virginia 
$250,000. The funds of the company have been 
increased from time to time, by loans, of greater or 
less amount, as exigencies have required. 


The canal is arranged into three grand divisions, 
denominated the eastern, middle and western sec- 
tions. The first extends from Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, to Cumberland, in the state of 
Maryland; following the left bank of the Potomac 
river, with such occasional divergencies therefrom 
as the face of the country and facilities of construc- 
tion require. The survey of the middle and west- 
ern sections has not been definitely made; conse- 
quently the precise location and distance are not 
correctly ascertained. 


Operations were first commenced on the eastern 
section on the 4th of July 1828, when ground was 
broken by John Quincy Adams, then president of 
the United States, in presence of a large concourse 
of citizens, assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Since that period, the canal has been completed 
from Georgetown to dam No. 6, a point above the 
town of Hancock, a distance of 136 miles from tide 
water. On this portion there are 53 locks, 100 feet 
in length between the gates, by 15 feet in breadth, 
and averaging 8 feet lift; 150 culverts, of various 
dimensions, many of them sufficiently spacious to 
admit the passage of wagons, and 7 aqueducts, as 
follows: 


No. 1 over Seneca creek, 3 arches of 30 ft. span each. 
“ec ‘ “ee 


2 * Monocacy river,7 “ of54 
“ 3 “ Catoctin creek, 3 “ 2 of 20and 1 of28 ft. 
“ 4 * Antietamcreek, 3 ‘ 2o0f24and 1of48 ft. 
“ 6 * Conococh’guecr.3 “ 60 ft. span each. 
“ 6 “ Licking creck, 1 “ $0 6 
“ 7 “ Gt.Tonolowacr.1 “ 62 * 


This extent of the canal is fed from the Potomac 
by 6 dams across the river, of from 500 to 800 feet 
in length, and from 4 to 20 feet elevation. The 
breadth of water surface is 60 feet for the first 60 
miles above Georgetown; for the remaining distance 
50 feet, and 6 feet depth throughout the entire line. 
The aqueducts, locks and culverts are constructed 
of stone, laid in hydraulic cement. 


That portion of the canal now under contract ex- 
tends from dam No. 6 to Cumberland, (the western 
terminus of the eastern section), a distance of 50 
miles, On this line there will be 22 locks, 40 cul- 
verts, 2 dans and 4 aqueducts, as follows: 

No. 8 over Sideling Hill creek, 1 arch of 70 feet span. 


9 * Fifteen Mile creek, 1 “ 50 “ 
10 “ ‘Town creek, » = 60 es 
11 “ Evitt’s creek, Ng 70 


About midway of this distance is a tunnel, through 
the spur ofa mountain, called the «Pawpaw Ridge.” 
This tunnel is 3,118 feet in length, from the north- 
ern to the southern portal, and 24 feet in diame- 
ter, with an elevation of 17 feet in the clear above 
water surface, through solid, blue, argillaceous 
slate rock as far as the excavation has been made. 
Two perpendicular shafts are in operation, one 188 
feet, the other 122 feet in ops from the bottom of 
ihese shafts the drilling and blasting proceeds hori- 
zontally north and south, the core being elevated to 
the surface by machinery. The highest point of 
the mountain above the tunnel bottom is 378 feet. 





$e 


From the southern portal the Jongitudinal perfora- 
tion exceeds 800 feet. The passage through this 
mountain saves the distance of five miles of heavy 
rock excavation, the cost of which was estimated to 
equal that of the tunnel. Itis now considered more 
than half accomplished. 

At Cumberland a spacious basin is in the course 
of construction, to be filled from the river by dam 
No. 8, located at the lower end of the town. © This 
basin is intended for the convenience of the coal 
trade, the coal region commencing a few miles from 
the river, and extendiug inland to an undetermined 
distance. 

The middle section will leave the river at this 
point, by the valley of Wills creek, whence it crosses 
the Savage mountain, by a tunnel 4 miles in length, 
and strikes the head waters of the Youghiogeny ri- 
ver, at which point the middle section will probably 
terminate; the western section passes thence down 
the valley of the Youghiogeny to its confluence 
with the Monongahela river, and from thence by 
the valley of the Monongahela to Pittsburg, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, the head of steamboat navi- 
gation on the river Chio. 

The aggregate expenditure on account of the 
canal, from its commencement to May 31, 1839, the 
close of the fiscal year, has been $8,591,768 37. It 
is estimated that the additional sum of $3,000,000 
will complete it to Cumberland; and that, on the 
opening of navigation in the spring of 1841, there 
will be a direct and continuous canal from the capi- 
tal of the United States to the vast and inexhausti- 
ble coal region of Allegany county, in the state of 
Maryland. 


TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED WORTH. 

The Charleston Courier of Friday contains the 
proceedings ata large meeting of the citizens of that 
place which was held in the city hall, to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of general Hayne. It was 
determined to have an elogium pronounced, and to 
erect a monument tohis memory. The mayor, (the 
hon. H. L. Pinckney) in his address to this meeting 
enlarged with much feeling and eloquence upon the 
worth and excellence of the lamented deceased.— 
General Hayne possessed a strong bold upon the af- 
fections of his fellow citizens; and deservedly—for 
his life was devoted totheirservice. High minded 
and generous, he sought not private ends, but with 
equal grace and zeal fulfilled the duties of high sta- 
tions, or sought the general good in the sphere of 
private usefulness. When such a man falls the 
links of a thousand associations are broken—for his 
thoughts and feelings blended with high pursuits 
which affect the well being of multitudes, pervade 
the general mind and constitute by their sympathy 
with each one’s interest a part of the common soul 
of society. His death is felt to be every man’s loss. 
Not that it is a sordid regret for the privation of ex- 
pected benefits. When such self devotion marks 
the character of a public man it never fails to ex- 
cite feelings ot love and admiration—and from these 
wounded and torn by sudden parting, comes the 
expression of heartfelt sorrow.’ It is an emotion of 
this kind which runs throughout the mayor’s ad- 
dress to his fellow citizens, giving it a touching pa- 
thos. ‘*Was there ever,” said he, ‘‘a citizen of this 
or any other place, who was more thoroughly iden- 
tified with every thing relating to its honor and to 
its interests! What office is there that he had not 
filled! What service that he had not rendered!— 
What useful or honorable undertaking did he not 
exert his utmost efforts to promote! What labor 
did he avoid, or what sacrifice did he ever hesitate 
to make for the public good! How shall this city 
supply the vacancy which his death has caused? 
where shall we find his exalted patriotism, his no- 
ble public spirit, his generous and disinterested zeal 
in the service of his fellow citizens, his enlarged and 
comprehensive mind, his ardent and persuasive 
eloquence, his perfect adaptation for any kind of 
business on any department of public service, his 
remarkable sweetness of temper and amenity of 
manner, or that rare and extraordinary combination 
of excellent qualities both of head and heart, by 
which he was distinguished? When was there ever 
a public meeting held at which we did not hear his 
voice, delineating the path of public interest or du- 
ty, and urging his fellow citizens to walk therein? 
When did a public calamity ever befal us, that he 
did not come forward to cheer us with his sympa- 
thy, to reanimate our fortitude, to revive our ener- 
gies, and to point out the mode by which the mis- 
fortune might be repaired, and even converted into 
a public good? Who has forgotten or can ever for- 
get the noble and inspiring manner in which he ad- 
dressed us on;the subject of the’great conflagration of 
April ’38, or the memorial he introduced to the go- 
vernor and the legislature, or that it was to his ex- 
ertions, more than to those of any other individual, 
that we were indebted for that prompt and efficient 
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state action, by which Charleston has not only been 
re-built, but re-built in a style of elegance and 
splendor that excites the astonishment and. adini- 
ration of all who behold it? It was in this hali he 
used to delight us with his eloquence, to instruct us 
with his wisdom, and to cause our very souls to 
burn within us as we caught the inspiration of his 
noble sentiments and feelings.” y 
The expression of regret for the loss of this emi- 
nent man, and of admiration of his character, are 
not confined to the city of Charleston. The citi- 
zens of South Carolina, now in Philadelphia, have 
lately met and passed resolutions indicative of their 
feelings, and highly honorable to the memory of 
veneral Hayne. The name of colonel Blanding, 
another distinguished citizen of South Carolina, re- 
cently deceased, is joined with his in the resolutions 
passed by the meeting. [ Bali. American. 


From the Philadelphia National Gazetle. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO COLONEL BLANDING AND 
GENERAL ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 

A number of respectable gentlemen of South 
Carolina assembled at the Mansion House this day 
at ll o’vlock, for the purpose of doing honor to the 
memories of colonel Bianding and general Robert 
Y. Hayne. 

Oa motion, Joshua W. Toomer, esq. of Charles- 
ton, was called to the chair, and S. W. Trotti, 
esq. of Barnwell, was appointed to act as secre- 


tary. 

The chirman having declared the object of the 
meeting, colonel James Lynah rose and addressed 
the chair. His remarks were brief, but eloquent 
and impressive. He alluded in a manner not to be 
forgotten by those who heard him, to the eminent 
public services and private virtues of the distin- 
guished dead, and to the loss which South Carolina 
and our whole country has sustained by the afflict- 
ing dispensation of Providence, which has remov- 
ed from the sphere of their usefulness these patrio- 
tic and gifted men. Colonel L. then oifered the 
subjoined resolutions, which were seconded by Dr. 
Philip Tidyman of Santee, in a strain of appropri- 
ale and feeling remarks: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. That no distance either of time or of place 
can diminish the ardent attachment that we feel for 
the welfare of South Carolina and the happiness of 
her people. 

2. That while we bow with sunmission to His 
decree ‘tin whose hand are all the issues of life and 
death,’ we cannot still refrain this expression of 
our profound grief at the death of two of our most 
eminent citizens, who have been snatched from the 
state in the full career of their usefulness, and ata 
moment when their services were of such inestima- 
ble value. 

3. That we deeply sympathise with our fellow 
citizens at home, in the loss of coldnel Abraham 
Blanding and of general Robert Y. Hayne; and that 
we feel and acknowledge witi them that our be- 
loved state has received a blow in the death of these 
two virtuous and gifted men, which she will long 
and sensibly experience in every department of the 
public service. 

4. That we will cordially co-operate in any mea- 
sures that may be adopted hereafter at home, ex- 
pressive of the general sympathy and of the deep 
sense of gratitude felt by South Carolina for the ex- 
alted worth of these lamented citizens. 

5. That we tender our heartfelt sorrow to the 
families of the deceased, and that we mourn with 
whem over this great private bereavement—a be- 
reavement which, in piercing the bosom of the wi- 
dowed mothers has also taken from the children the 
bright example of their fathers. 

6. That a copy of these resolutions be transmit- 
ted to the families of the deceased, by the chairman 
of this meeting. 

Friday October 4, 1839. 


AN INCIDENT. 
From the New York Commercia! Advertiser. 

The Africans now in the jail at Hartford are very 
far indeed from exhibiting the stolidity and lack of 
intelligence so generally characteristic of the south- 
ern negro. On the contrary they are, almost with- 
out exception, quick in their movements, animated 
in conversation, and, so far as can be judged by 
those who do not understand their language, they 
have intellects quite as acute as those of our Indians, 
or of any uncivilized people. A little circumstance 
oceurred on Friday last, which afforded a good illus- 
tration of their promptitude in “jumping at a con- 
clusion.”’ 

Mr. Gallaudet, the well known instructor of deaf 
mutes, has passed some hours every day in the jail, 
conversing with the Africans by signs, atid endea- 
voring to make up a vocabulary of their language. 
[We may here observe, by the way, that he finds 











little difficulty in communicating with them, using 
the signs employed in conversing with deal 
mutes—that is, the signs relating to visible and tan- 
gible objects; the conventional signs, representing 
letters and words, are, of course, beyond their com- 
prehension]. His object on Friday was to ascertain 
whether they had any distinct idea of a Supreme 
Being, as the judge and rewarder or punisher of 
human actions. To this end he began by directing 
their attention to various natural objects—an elephant 
—the sun—the moon—stars—the wind, rain, &c. 
When he found that they perfectly understood him, he 
asked them, by signs, whether they knew of any 
thing higher than the sun, moon, stars, &c. and se- 
“a of them answered in succession that they did 
—that Gooly was above all these things. By farther 
questioning Mr. Gallaudet satisfied himself that 
Gooly was their name for God; and ther he proceed- 
ed to inquire whether they believed that Gooly 
would punish improper actions. He made signs re- 
presenting the act of stealing—that of striking, and 
other wrongful doings; and asked if Gooly would 
whip or punish for such things. This also several 
of the negroes answered in the affirmative; clearly 
showing, all the time, by their intelligent looks, and 
their close attention to his motions, that they not on- 
ly understood but were much interested in his pro- 
ceedings. Crrien 

At length, however, Mr. Gallaudet, still rising in 
his scale of inquiries, conveyed to them the idea of 
murder by cutting the throat, and asked if Gooly 
would whip for this also. But the moment the ne- 
groes caught his meaning they cast down their eyes 
and were silent; nor could he induce one of thei to 
resume the conversation, or indeed to hold any far- 
ther communication with him. It occurred to him 
immediately that a suspicion had entered their minds 
of his being an emissary of their Spanish masters, 
and that he was seeking to entrap them into some 
confession of what took place on board the Amis- 
tad. 

Fortunately, just at this time the interpreter Fer- 
ry came in, and at Mr. Gallandet’s request explain- 
ed to them that he was their friend, and entertained 
ayainst them no such hostile design as they suspect- 
ed; and the good effect of this was quickly made 
apparent by their coming up in succession to shake 
hands with Mr, Gallaudet, and then very readily re- 
suming the conversation. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WYOMING. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for. 

There is no need of telling any body that this 
couplet is from Southey’s touching ballad, *the battle 
of Blenheim.” Had old Kaspar resided upon the 
banks of the Susquehanna, however, instead of those 
of the Danube, he wouid probably have found less 
difficulty in answering the artless inquiries of litule 
Wilhemine, than seems to have been the case with 
him touching the cause of the warin which the 
great Marlborough “put the French to route.” The 
causes of the American revolution were plain and 
palpable to all. The first consequence was, that 
every man became a volunteer party in the conflict. 
But, in desultory sketches like these, it is no part of 
our duty to inquire into causes. Come we then at 
once to effects—one of the saddest of which was, 
that the beautiful natural paradise we were contem- 
plating in our last number was doomed to become 
the scene of one of the deepest and darkest tragedies 
attending that momentous revolution. 

For a season after the breaking out of the war of 
the revolution, the valiey of the Wyoming was al- 
lowed a state of comparative repose. The govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania was changed by the removal 
of the proprietaries, or successors of Penn, and both 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania had other and more 
important demands upon their attention than the dis- 
putes of rival claimants for a remnote and sequester- 
ed territory. A census was taken, and the whole 
population of the several towns of the valley now 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of Connecticut was 
computed at about five thousand souls. Thus it is 
stated in Chapinan’s history and by Marshall; but, 
in a recent appeal to the legislature by a committee 
from Wyo:ning, only half that number is allowed.— 
But this estimate seeins by far too small, inasmuch 
as the Wyoming militia, in 1776, numbered eleven 
hundred men capable of bearing arms, from which 
number two companies of regular troops were rals- 
ed, under resoiutions, commanded by captains Ran- 
soin and Durkee, of eighty-two meneach. These 
companies were mustered and counted as part ofthe 
Connecticut Jevies, and attached to the Connecticut 
line. They were, morever, efficient soldiers, having 
been engaged in the brilliant affair of Millstone, the 
bloody and untoward baitles of Brandywine and 
Germantown, and in the terrible cannonade of Mud 








bank. 
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Notwithstanding the remoteness of its position, 
and its peculiar exposure to the attacks of the ene- 
my, rendered more perilous from its contiguity to the 
territory of the Six Nations, and the readiness with 
which a descent could be made upon them by the 
way of the Susquehanna, the people were prompt to 
espouse the cause of their country, and, as early as 
the first of August, 1775, in town meeting, they vot- 
ed “that wewill unanimously join our brethren of 
America in the common cause of defending our 
country.” In the month of August in the following 
year it was voted ‘that the people be called upon to 
work on the forts, without either fee or reward from 
the town.” And, in 1777, the people passed a vote 
empowering a committee of inspectors “to supply 
the soldiers’ wives, and the soldiers’ widows, and 
their families with the necessaries of life.”? ‘These 
old and curious and precious records of the isolated 
and patriotic democracy of Wyoming were shown to 
us by our estimable friend Charles Miner, of whom 
we shall have more to say hereafter. 


But the unanimity asserted in the first resolution 
cited above must have been a figurative expression, 
since, unhappily, there were loyalists ia Wyoming 
as elsewhere. ‘The civil wars moreover, at whicha 
rapid glance was cast in our last number, had left 
many bitter feelings to rankle in the bosoms of those 
who had been actively engaged in those feuds. Add- 
ed to which, in the exuberance of their patriotism, 
between twenty and thirty suspected citizens were 
seized by the whigs, and dragged over the woods 
and mountains into Connecticut for imprisonment.— 
These men were ultimately discharged, and speedi- 
ly thereafter found their way into the ranks of the 
enemy in Canada, among the tory rangers of sir Jobn 
Johnson and colonel John Butler. These points are 
stated thus minutely because they are essential to a 


just understanding of the darker features of the his- 
tory that is to follow. 


The Indians of the Six Nations were not brought 
actively into the field against the colonies until the 
summer of 1777. From that moment, the whole ex- 
tended frontiers of the colonies, reaching from Lake 
Champlain, round the northwest and south, to the 
Floridas, were harassed by the savage foe. There 
was a conventional understanding with the people 
of Wyoining, that the regular troops enlisted among 
them should be stationed there, for the defence of 
the valley; but the exigencies of the service required 
their action elsewhere, and not only were they or- 
dered away, but other enlistinents were made, to 
the number, in all, of about three hundred. The 
only means of defence remaining consisted of militia 
men, the greater proportion of whom were too old 
or too young for the regular service. And yet, upon 
these men devolved the duties of cultivating the 
lands to obtain subsistence for the settlements, and 
likewise of performing regular garrison duty in the 
little stockade defences which were dignified by the 
name of forts, aud of patrolling the outskirts of the 
settlements, and exploring the thickets, in order to 
guard against surprise from the wily Indians, and 
their yet more vindictive tory allies. 


There were some half a dozen of those defences 
called forts, but consisting only of stockades, or iogs 
eee upright in the earth, and about fourteen feet 

igh, the enclosures within which served also as 
places of retreat for the women and children in sea- 
sons of alarm. They had no artillery, save a single 
four merger é kept at Wilkesbarre as an alarm gun, 
and their only means of defence, therefore, consisted 
of small arms, not always in the best order, as is ever 
the case with militia. Thus weakened by the ab- 
sence of its most efficient men, and otherwise expos- 
ed, Wyoming presented a point of attack too favor- 
able to escape the attention of the British and In- 
dian commanders in the country of the Six Nations 
and in Canada. They were also, beyond doubt, 
stimulated to undertake an expedition against it by 
the absconding loyalists, who were burning with a 
much stronger desire to avenge what they conceived 
to be their own wrongs, than with ardor to serve 
their king. 

Under these circumstances, the ever-memorable 
expedition of col. John Butler, with his own tory 





rangers, a deiachment of sir John Johnson’s royal 
greens, and a large body of Indians, chiefly Sene- 
cas, was undertaken against Wyoming, early in the 
simmer of 1778, and, alas! was but too successful. 
The forces of the inva‘lers were estimated by some 
authorities at eleven hundred, seven hundred of whom 
were Indians. Other accounts compute the Indians 
at four hundred. Opposed tothose forces were a 
eompany of some forty or fifty regulars, under capt. 
Hewett, and such numbers of the militia, heretofore 
described, as could be hastily collected. The expe- 
dition of the enemy moved Kein Niagara, across the 
Genesee country, and down the Chemung to Tioga 
Point, whence they embarked upon the Susquehan- 








na, and landed about twenty miles above Wyoming 
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—entering the valley through a notch from the west, 
about a mile below the head of the valley, and tak- 
ing possession of a small defence called Fort Win- 
termoot, after the name of its proprietor, an opulent 
loyalist of that town. Col. John Butler established 
his head quarters at this place, and from thence, for 
several days, scouts and foraging parties were sent 
out, for observation, and to collect provisions. The 
enemy’s arrival at Fort Wintermoot, which was on 
the bank of the river, was on the 2d of July. 

The dark and threatening sayings of a drunken 
squaw, who with a small party of Indians had been 
straying around the settlements, had awakened some 
suspicions that an attack was meditated by the ene- 
my inthe course of the season, and a message had 
been sent to the head quarters of the continental 
army, early in June, praying for a detachment of 
troops for their protection. To this request no an- 
swer had been received. To fly, however, with 
their women and children, with an agile enemy upon 
their very heels was impossible, even had the 
thought been entertained. But it was not. The 
men of Wyoming, and the boys likewise, were 
brave, and they had strong confidence that they 
should be able to repel the invader. No sooner was 
his presence known, therefore, than the militia ra- 
pidly assembled at adefence called ‘Fort Forty,” 
from the circumstance that forty of the settlers had 
originally joined their efforts in its erection, situated 
immediately on the west bank of the river, some 
three miles north of Fort Wyoming. Small garri- 
sons of aged men were left in the other feeble forts of 
the colonists, for the protection of the women and 
children assembled therein, while the major part of 
those capable of bearing arms, old men ne boys, 
fathers, grand-fathers, and grand-sons, assembled at 
Fort Forty to the number of nearly feur hundred. 

Col. Zebulon Butler, heretofore mentioned as a 
soldier in the French war, and as being placed in the 
commission of the peace, was now an officer in the 
continental army, and, happening to be at home at 
the time of the invasion, onthe invitation of the 
people, he accepted the command. A council of 
war was called on the morning of the 3d, to deter- 
sine upon the expediency of marching out, and giv- 
iug the enemy battle, or of awaiting his advance.— 
‘There were some who preferred delay, in the hope 
that a reinforcement would arrive from the camp of 
gen. Washington. Others maintained that, as no 
advices had been received from thence in reply to 
their application, the messenger had probably been 
cut off} and as the enemy’s force was constantly in- 
creasing, they thought it best to meet and repel him 
at once if possible. The debates were warm; and 
before they were ended, five commissioned officers, 
who, hearing of the anticipated invasion, had ob- 
tained permission to return for the defence of their 
families, joined them. ‘Their arrival extinguished 
the hope of present succor, and the result of the 
council was a determination for an immediate attack. 

As soon as the proper dispositions could be made, 
col. Zebulon Butler placed himself at the head of 
the undisciplined force and led them forward, the 
design being to take the enemy by surprise. And 
such would probably have been the issue but for 
the occurrence of one of those untoward incidents 
against which human wisdom cannot guard. A scout, 
having been sent forward to reconnoitre, found the 
enemy at dinner, not anticipating an attack, and in 
high and froiicsome glee. But, on its return to re- 
port the fact, the scout was fired upon by a strag- 
gling Indian, which gave the alarm. The conse- 

uence was, that, on the approach of the Americans, 
they found the enemy in line, ready for their recep- 
tion. Col. Z. Butler commanded the right of the 
Americans, aided by major Garratt. The ieft was 
commanded by col. Dennison, of the Wyoming ml- 
litia, assisted by lieut col. Dorrance. Opposed to 
the right of the Americans, and also resting upon 
the bank of the river, was col. John Butler, with his 
rangers. The right of the enemy resting upon, or 
rather extending into a marsh, was composed prin- 
cipally of Indians and tories, led by a celebrated Se- 
neca chief named Gi-en-gwah-toh, or, He-who-goes- 
in-the-smoke. ‘The field of battle was a plain, partly 
improved and partly covered with scrub oaks and 
yellow pine. The action began soon after 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was for a time kept up on both 
sides with great spirit. Theright of the Americans 
advanced bravely as they fired, and the best troops 
of the enemy were compelled to give back. But 
while the advantages were thus with the Americans 
on the right, far different was the case on the left. 
Penetrating the thicket of the swamp, aheavy body 
of the Indians were enabled, unperceived, to out- 
flank colonel Dennison, and suddenly, like a dark 
cloud, to fall upon his rear. The Americans thus 
standing between two fires, fell fast before the rifles 
of the Indians and tories; but yet they faltered not, 
until an order from col. Dennison to ‘fall back,” for 
the purpose only of changing position, was mistaken 








for an order to retreat. The misconception was fa- 
tail. The confusion instantly became so great that 
restoration to order was impossible. The enemy, 
not more brave, but better skilled in the horrid trade 
of savage war, and far more numerous withal, spran 

forward, and, as they made the air resound wit 

their frightful yells, rushed upon the Americans, 
hand to hand, tomahawk and spear. But the hand- 
ful of regulars, and those who were not at first 
thrown into confusion, did all that men could do to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. Observing one of 
his men to eas a little ground, col. Dorrance called 
to him, with the utmost coolness, “stand up to your 
work, sir!” The colonel immediately fell. As the 
enemy obtained the rear; an officer notified captain 
Hewett of the fact, and enquired, “‘sball we retreat, 
sir?” “I?ll be d—d if Ido,” was his reply, and he 
fell instantly dead at the head of his little command. 
The retreat now became a flight, attended with hor- 
rible carnage. ‘We are nearly alone,” said an offi- 
cer named Westbrook, “shall we go?” ‘I’! have 


one more shot,” said a Mr. Cooper, in reply. At 


the same instant a savage sprang towards him with 
his spear, but he was brought to the ground in his 
leap, and Cooper deliberately re-loaded his piece be- 
fore he moved. On the first discovery of the con- 
fusion on the left, colonel Zebulon Butler rode into 
the thickest of the melee, exclaiming, “don’t leave 
me, my children! The victory will yet be ours.” 
But numbers and discipline, and the Indians to boot, 
were against the Americans, and their rout was 
complete. 

During the flight to Fort Forty, the scene was that 
of horrible slaughter. Nor did the darkness put an 
end to the work of death. No assault was made 
upon the fort that night, but many of the prisoners 
taken were put to death by torture. The place of 
these murders was about two miles north of Fort 
Forty, upon a rock, around which the Indians form- 
ed themselves in a circle. The prisoners were 
placed upon the rock, and the squaws struck their 

eads open with the tomahawk. It has been said, 
both in tradition and in print, that the priestess of 
this bloody sacrifice was the celebrated Catharine 
Montour, sometimes called queen Esther, whose re- 
sidence was at Catharinestown, at the head of Se- 
neca lake. But we cannot believe the tale. Ca- 
tharine Montour was a half-breed, who had been 
well educated in Canada. Her reputed father was 
one of the French governors, probably count Fron- 
tignac, and she herself was a lady of comparative 
refinement. She was much caressed in Philadel- 
phia, and mingled in the best society. Hence we 
have not the remotest belief that she was the Hecate 
of that fell night—a night, indeed, of terror, for 
—‘Sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, and stream, 

To freeze the blood in one discordant jar, 

Rung the pealing thunderbolis of war. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed, 
Asit unearthly fiends had burst their bar; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevailed; 
And aye, asif for death, some lonely trumpet wailed!” 

When the numbers are taken into the account, 
the slaughter on this occasion was dreadful. The 
five officers who arrived from the continental army 
on the morning of the battle were all slain. Capt. 
Hewett, who fell, had a son in the battle with him, 
aged eighteen. Captain Aholiah Buck, and his son, 
aged only fourteen, were both slain. Anderson 
Dana, the representative of the vailey in the Con- 
necticut legislature, had returned from the session 
just in season to fight and fall. His son-in-law, 
Stephen Whiting, who had been married to his 
daughter but afew months before, went into the 
battle with him, and was also slain. There was a 
large vor | named Gore, one of whom was with the 
continental army. Those at home, five brothers 
and two brothers-in-law, went into the battle, and of 
these, five were dead upon the field at night, a sixth 
was wounded, and only one escaped unhurt. Ofthe 
family of Mr. Weeks, seven went into the battle, 
viz: five sons and sons-in-law, and two inmates. 
Not one of the number escaped. These are but a 
few instances of many, which we have selected for 
the purpose of showing how general was the rush 
to the field, and how direful the carnage. 

Our friend Charles Miner has thus eloquently de- 
scribed the closing scene of that day, as toward 
nightfall the fugitives came flying for shelter to the 
little forts. *“The ravenous vulture was seen wheel- 
ing aloft, ready to pounce on the nest of the peace- 
ful dove. The war-whoop and the scalp-yell of the 
savage Mohawk resounded through the valley. 
These were fiends who rip up with merciless cruel- 
ty, the teeming mother—who strike the gray-haired 
father to the earth, and dash out the infant’s brains 
on the door-post. ‘This was the terrible enemy that 
came down upon us in overwhelming numbers. 
The battle was lost. Naked, panting and bloody— 
a few who had escaped came rushing into Wilkes- 
barre Fort, where, trembling with anxiety, the wo- 








men and children were gathered, waiting the dread 
issue. The appalling ‘all is lost? proclaimed their 
utter destitution. They fly tothe mountains—even. 
ing is eke meg dreary swamp and shades 
of death before them—the victorious hell-hounds 
are opening on their track. Behold that aged sire 
climbing the hill, a little boy clinging to his side. 
See that mother following his uncertain steps, an in- 
fant on her bosom, and leading a little girl by the 
hand; they have neither bread nor shelter. She 
looks back on the valley—all around the flames of 
desolation are kindling; she casts her eye in the 
range of the battle field; numerous fires speak their 
own horrid purpose. She listens! The exulting yell 
of the savage strikes her ear! Again—a shriek of 
agonizing wo! Who is the sufferer? It is her hus- 
band! the father of her children!!”’ 


“O God, who art the widow’s friend, 
Be thou her comforter.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHA. 
NiC ASSOCIATION. 
From the Boston Atlas, of October 4. 

The trienniel festival of the Massachusetts Cha- 
ritable Mechanic Association was celebrated yester- 
day by public services at the Odeon, and a dinner 
at Faneuil. The oration was delivered by the hon. 
James T. AusTIN, and was a production of unu- 
sual interest and usefulness. large number of 
distinguished invited guests joined in the proces- 
sion, and numerous delegates were present from 
other associations of a similar character. His ex- 
cellency the governor was absent from the city, and 
the association were unfortunately deprived of the 
preasure of his company. 

The festivities at the table were of the most in- 
teresting character. The entire lower floor of the 
hall, “al a large portion of the galleries, were occu- 
pied by the tables, and nearly every seat was filled. 
The hail was decorated with banners and emblems 
in beautiful style. On the opposite side of the gal- 
leries, were the names of the past presidents of the 
association, in large ornamented letters; on the west- 
ern end, a superb arch bearing the name of the as- 
sociation, the year of its origin, and the names of 
the vice presidents, secretaries and treasurers; on 
the eastern end, the words agriculture, mechanic 
arts and commerce, with suitable emblems over each 
word, selected from the articles exhibited in the fair. 
On the right of the president’s chair was the name 
of Fulton, and on the left that of Franklin, each 
painted in large letters, and encircled with appro- 
priate emblems. The dome of the hall was also de- 
corated with festooned banners, and a profusion of 
beautiful flowers, from Winship’s gardens, adorned 
the tables. 


The dinner was provided by Mr. John Wright of 
the Tontine restorature, and it was indeed a feast 
worthy of the,occasion. The tables were set in 
splendid style, and were provided with every deli- 
cacy that the market and the season can afford.— 
Every thing was prepared to the entire satisfaction 
of the company, and we mean no empty compliment 
when we say, that it was really the most successful 

ublic dinner that has ever been provided in that 

all, on any ocasion. The superior management 
and perfect good taste manifested by Mr. Wright, 
must establish his fame, as a caterer, on a firm foun- 
dation; and we trust that he will reap a rich and 
substantial reward. 

The regular toasts were announced by George 
Darracott, the president of the association. 

The first toast made honorable mention of the hon. 
John Quincy Adams, and the announcement of his 
natoe was received with great enthusiasm by the as- 
sembly. The venerable ex-president was present, 
and when he stood up to respond to the call, every 
person present rose, almost simultaneously, and 
greeted him with three hearty cheers, 

It was so late an hour when the assembly broke 
up that we had neither time nor space to give any 
of the remarks made on this occasion, at length, al- 
though we took full notes of what was said by ever 
speaker. We must content ourselves by saying that 
the addresses were all remarkably happy and spirit- 
ed. Every bedy was full of thought and feeling, 
and the generous impulse of each heart poured forth 
in words as naturally as the rill flows from the moun- 
tain side. 

Mr. Adams spoke with much feeling. He alluded 
very happily to the progress made in the mechanic 
arts, within the period of his recollection, and con- 
cluded by offering the following sentiment : 

The union of the arts and charity—The arts, the 
pride of the human intellect; charity, the glory of 
the human heart. 

Signor De Begnis, by request of the president, 
then favored the company with a humorous song, 
which was received with much applause. 

The second regular toast alluded to governor Eve- 
rett. It declared that the mechanics of Massachu- 
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ad setts were proud to exhibit such a specimen of a| John Bull and Brother Jonathan—So long as the|in landing and reaching the baracoon in safety— 
eir wor kingman, and challenged compere to produce | old gentleman sends us such specimens of taste, re- | not a man was hurt. The men in the baracoon had 
‘ha a better article. It was regretted that his excellen- | finement and eloquence, his nephews will be sure | been hotly pressed all the morning, and their smail 
les cy was not present to respond to the sentiment. to run through “High-ways and By-ways” to bid|stock of ammunition was nearly expended, when 
ds The third toast was on the subject of universal | him welcome. a good supply was thus providentially afforded 
ire education, and called out the hon. Josiah Quincy.| The speaker of the Massachusetts house of re-|them. The fight continued with little remission 
ie, | He made a good speech, and gave the following ex- | presentatives was complimented in a very delicate | throughout the day, but we did not act only on the 
in- cellent sentiment: and ingenious manner in the next regular toast; and} defensive. Several successful charges were made 
he The elements of social greatness and success—|Mr. Winthrop met this call with that promptness|in the woods—by which the natives were driven 
he Labor, ingenuity and enterprise—May their honors | for which he is so much distinguished. He made | back and suffered severely. The next morning the 
of be abundant, and their rewards transcendent. a brief speech—grave and gay by turns—and gave | battle was renewed by the natives, but with less 
he The president then called upon H. J. Finn, esq.|the annexed. _ vigor than before; our men returned the fire with 
eir one of the invited guests, for a song. Mr. Finn,he| The combination of intelligent and thinking mind, | interest, and soon made them retreat deeper into 
ell said, was the distinguished gentleman who had in-| with the laborious arm: the great result of the tri-|the woods, whence they returned occasionally, 
of vented the rowlocks.—Mr. Finn rose and said he | umphs of liberty, the great cause of the triumphs of| keeping carefully under cover of the skirt of the 
is. was much obliged to the gentleman for putting tn | labor. wood, and fired into the baracoon. 
his oar so handsomely—and sung a most capital ori- Finding the war likely to be protracted, and be- 
ginal song, full of wit and puns; and sat down amidst COLONIZATION AND THE SLAVE TRADE. | ing threatened with additional enemies from the 
the loud and prolonged applause of the assembly. — | Colonization has often been charged with being} leeward, [ returned to Monrovia in the schooner 
We endeavored to obtain a copy of it, but it had) the handmaid of slavery, and the colonies with se-| and brought down a re-enforcement with two field 
A. been handed to some other member of the press be- | cretly abetting the slave trade. The annexed very | pieces anda large supply of ammunition, but by 
fore we applied. interesting letter from governor Buchanan, of Libe-| this time the natives had yews heartly tired of 
The next regular toast was complimentary to the | ria, to rev. Dr. Proudfit, corresponding secretary of | fighting ““Merica man” and had drawn off to their 
la- city, and the mechanics of Boston. His honor the | the N. York, Colonization society, places the sub-|towns. I then despatched messages to king Bah 
er- mayor, responded to this sentiment in his usual feli- | ject in its true light. Let the African coast be oc- | Gay and Prince, the authors of the war, demanding 
1er citous style. He spoke particularly of the wonder- | cupied with colonies like those of Liberia and Cape| the immediate surrender of the slaves taken from 
on. ful improvements made in the mechanic arts, within | Palmas, and the slave trade would be forever anni-; the baracoon, as the only condition on which I 
\u- a few years, as manifested by the articles exhibited | hilated. We doubt if it can be done in any other| would grant them peace—and threatening in case 
of at the fair. He gave the following: ae te least for many years to come. of their non-compliance, to carry war into the 
es- The spirit of improvement—Moral, intellectual n spite of the most vigilant efforts of the Bri-| heart of their country and punish them effectually 
om and physical—the improvement of Boston mecha-|tish cruisers for many years past, it is said the | for their attack onus. These messages produced 
>K « nics. abominable traffic is carried on now to a greater| the desired result, and the next day I had the plea- 
ind Mr. Seguin was then called upon for a song, and | extent than atany former period. Annexed is gov.| sure of receiving four slaves from Bah Gay, and 
the gave one of his beautiful melodies, which was much Buchanan’s letter, above alluded to. dictating to him a treaty, by which he bound him- 
admired. [N. Y. Journal Com. self to deal no more in slaves—to regard the authori- 
in- The orator of the day was next toasted. Mr. Aus- Monrovia, 13th August, 1839. | ty and laws of the colony as supreme in the territory 
the tin responded to the compliment in a brief but for- REVEREND AND DEAR FRIEND. You arealready | of Little Bassa—to make no more war without our 
"u- cible and energetic speech, which we should be | aware of my early steps against the slave trade—)| permission-—and to compensate such of the colonists 
ed. very glad to give entire if time would permit. Hej the manifestos and proclamations with which I at-| as had te ory destroyed by his people during the 
ms gave a sentiment which we were unable to hear. tempted to drive the slavers from our waters, and war. rince did not come down, though he sent 
“ale A comic duett was then sung by Signor De Beg- | put an end to every kind of intercourse between |his principal chief and a party of men, who gave 
the nis and Mr. Seguin, which was received with rap- them and our citizens;—but I have now to inform} the most solemn assurances that Prince would be 
st- turous applause. Mr. Chickering presided at the | you of more serious measures and more successful} there before the next morning with the remainder 
as- piano forte. results—I mean more successfully only as regards | of the slaves. He did not come however, but sent 
of The subject of the next toast was the original | the slavers—with the colonists, the simple prohibi-| word that he would deliver up the slaves as soon as 
on members of the association. The president intro- | tion has been all sufficient. they could be collected from their several places of 
nic duced this toast by giving a sketch of the origin A slaver, who had established himself at Little | concealment. 
ich and history of the Mechanic association—throwing | Bassa, and confinued his wicked business in defi- Having thus put an end to the war, and effectual- 
tir. in some reminiscences of past times—and without | ance of repeated orders from my predecessor tore-| ly broken up the slave trade, we returned in tri- 
me designing to do so, made one of the best speeches | move, was formally notified soon after my arrival; umph home—not exactly in the Roman style, with 
ach that was delivered on the occasion. here, to leave, under penalty of the confiscation of| captives in our train, but with four young freed- 
ro- The venerable major Russell, one of the original | his property. men, released by us from the middle passage aid 
de- members of the association, was called out by aj] At the same time, he was distinctly informed,| the miseries of a hopeless bondage. During the 
of toast, and made some remarks that we could not|that Little Bassa was within our territorial juris-| whole of this contest, we lost nota single man— 
1ed hear. He gave the following characteristic senti- | diction, where, by the laws of the colony, all slave | and had but five or six wounded—one, a native la- 
ment: dealing was prohibited. At first, he seemed quite| borer, mortally; while the loss of the enemy, ac- 
of The mechanics of small days and small things | ready to comply with this reasonable order, and beg-| cording to their own account, which is no doubt 
ant say to the mechanics of these days, ‘‘be sure you’re | ged permission to remain only until he Agent much underrated—was ten killed, and twenty wound- 
in right, then go a head.” cure the means of removing his property. his ed. But the Lord of Hosts was on our side, and 
li. Mr. Andrews, by request, then sung an amusing | was granted, on condition that while he remained, | His right arm was bared in our defence—otherwise 
oll original song, commencing **When I was bound ap- | he should not deal with the natives except so far as | we could not thus have triumphed over such vast 
ion prentice,”’ in capital style, and put the whole as- } to procure articles of food for his family. numbers as were gathered against us, and come off 
ent sembly into most admirable humor. Instead, however, of removing, he set himself} from the fight without losing any of our people. 
sful A toast highly complimentary to the hon. Thomas | about enlarging and fortifying his place—increas- Verily the victory is His—to Him be all the glory 
hat H. Perkins was introduced, by presenting to the ing the means of his business and engaging the na-| and praise. — ae 
ent members of the association two baskets of splendid | tive princes to defend and protect him. To my To the pious heart it is always gratifying to ob- 
ht, grapes trom that gentleman’s conservatory. Mr. | subsequent orders he paid no attention, feeling | serve the faith of God’s people in times of peculiar 
on- Perkins was prevented from joining in the festivi- | himself now too strong to regard my threats, and | danger and trial. A day of fasting and prayer was 
and ties of the day by ili health. continued purchasing and shipping slaves as be-| observed in this place for our success and safe re- 
The next toast was directed to the representatives | fore. After waiting a sufficient time to see that| turn, while we were engaged in fighting—and it 
rge in congress from Massachusetts. The hon. Caleb| mere words, or even threats, were without effect, I was observed at the time as a vathanubis circum- 
Cushing responded to this sentiment in behalf of his | despatched an armed force under the direction of | stance, that in nearly every prayer publicly offered, 
on. colleagues, in a speech of great force and brillancy, | the marshal of the colony, to seize his property, the strongest confidence was expressed that none of 
his and was repeatedly interrupted by bursts of ap- | destroy the baracoon, and release the slaves. Strict us would be kiiled in our righteous warfare. How 
ase plause. Mr. Cushing gave as a sentiment: orders were given to the marshal, to use no vio-| wonderfully was the faith of these praying Chris- 
ont, Agriculture, mechanic arts and commerce—The | lence in the execution of his duty, unless opposed tians rewarded! 
ery golden tripod which sustains the meterial prosperity | by force. On the approach of the expedition, the} The vessel I spoke of having so opportunely got 
and of Massachusetts. slaver ran away, taking his slaves, about 14 in| possession of, was the Euphrates, of Baltimore, 
William Sturgis, esq. responded to a toast compli- | number,—and the baracoon was taken possession! which has been engaged in the slave trade on this 
oke mentary to the merchant, in his usual frank and|of without resistance. It was soon found, how-| coast under American colors since early in Februa- 
any hearty style, oa ae the following: ever, that the slaver had no intention of quietly | ry last. 
al- Equal rights—The right of the employer to have | yielding his property and abandoning his profitable] She was broughtin here by sir Francis Russell, 
ery his work faithfully done, and the right of the em-| business. After getting the slaves out of the way,| commanding H. B. M. brig Harlequin, and deli- 
hat ployed to have it promptly paid for. his allies, the natives, came up in great numbers, | vered to me, as on account of her being American, 
rit- Our mother country was next toasted. The sen-|and commenced a furious attack on all sides of the} she was beyond his jurisdiction. I am about to 
ng, timent was, that united by steam, nothing would | baracoon. send her to the United States for trial, and though 
rth ever divide us. The band played ‘God save the| In the meantime two small colonial vessels that I} she had no slaves on board when captured, there 
un- queen,” and «Yankee Doodie.” had despatched with an extra supply of ammuni-| can be no doubt of her condemnation, as the proof 
Colly Grattan, esq. the distinguished author of | tion, &c. were compelled to put back through stress | of her being a slaver isindubitable. Too long have 
ded ‘‘High-ways and By-ways,” and at present the Bri- |of weather, without reaching their destination.|aset of renegadoes and outlaws of all nations been 
inic tish consul at this port, was present, and responded} But by a remarkable Providence, an American | permitted with impunity to use the name and au- 
on- to this toast in a very neat and appropriate speech, | slave vessel fell into my hands the same day, in| thority of the United States on this coast for the 
which was received with the greatest enthnsiasm. | which I immediately embarked with a small suite | prosecution of the slave trade. My heart is pained 
the The assembly rose up when his name was announc- | and a quantity of ammunition, and proceeded to| at the atrocities committed here under the sanction 
r of ed, and gave him three cheers when he commenc-| Little Bassa, where | arrived on Friday morning, | of my country’s flag. My cheek burns with shame 
ed speaking and when he closed. Mr. Grattan gave | almost at the moment the attack commenced. We/|when I hear the just reproaches cast upon the 
ent, the following sentiment: landed in the face of the enemy, who occupied the proud name of America for the deeds of villany and 
ong, The fair of Boston, in the most comprehensive | beach and the wood skirting the path which led to| blood committed under color of her authority and 
sense of the term—The fair, the triumph of art,and|the baracoon. It was apparently a hazardous at- | protection; and shall I be biained for daring to vin- 
‘ve- the fair sex, the master piece of nature. tempt, but by a judicious sortie from the baracoon, | dicate the honor of my country and defending the 
hu- Mr, J.T. Buckingham then offered the following: | and a well timed fire from our boats, we succeeded | rights of wretched Africa? 
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With regard to the state ofaffairs at Bassa Cove, 
I can say very little. Every thing appears to be 
going on much as when | last wrote. The people 
are industriously engaged on their farms, but ow- 
ing to the untoward circumstances of the past year 
they are exposed to great difficulties in a pecuniary 
point of view. They preserve their spirits how- 
ever, and look forward with confidence to better 
times. 

Present my very kind regards to Mrs. P. and the 
other members of your family; also to the gentle- 
men of the board, and believe me, dear sir, most af- 
fectionately and respectfully your Christian friend, 

(Signed ) THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

Rev. 4 Proudfit, D. D. cor. sec. &c. New York. 

From the Commercial Advertiser. 

Messrs. Eprrors: In noticing the arrival of the 
captured slave schooner Euphrates at Philadelphia, 
you say that she was given up to governor Buchan- 
an, United States consul at Monrovia, &c. Mr. 
Buchanan is not consul, but agent for recaptured 
Africans in Liberia, appointed by the president un- 
der the act of March 3, 1819. This act authorises 
the sending to Liberia of Africans captured by our 
cruisers under the laws for the suppression of the 
slave trade, or those illegally introduced into the 
United States. : 

The most prosperous settlement in Liberia is 
composed in part of Africans so restored. Princi- 
pally Eboes and Congoes. They number about 300 
and are making rapid progress in civilization, Near- 
ly one-fifth of them have been converted, and are 
orderly members of churches. 

In the last cy ay sa of the Saluda were seven 
men natives of the Mozambique coast, taken by the 
marshal of Florida under the act referred to, and 
sent to join this settlement. Land is allotted to 
them the same as to our own people, and the same 
attention is paid totheir comfort. Yours, &c. 

S. WILKESON, 
General agent Americun colonization society. 


FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 

Charlist national convention. ‘This imposing as- 
sembly resumed its sittings on Wednesday, (Aug. 
23th), at the Arundel coffee house, emia their 
former rendezvous, the Dr. Johnson’s tavern; the 
landlord of the latter having compelled them to 
evacuate, in consequence of arrears of rent, as well 
as of the discredit into which their proceedings had 
brought his house. It seems, however, that even 
in their new location they are scarcely able to mus- 
ter half a dozen members—a number insufficient to 

roceed with the ordinary business; and these are 
inked by so slender a thread that a few days may 
probably see them dispersed. They now deliberate 
within closed doors! A determination is still pro- 
fessed to raise recruits for the re-embodiment of 
this ‘‘convention,’ and especially by Feargus 
O’Connor. 

Manchester corporation. A levy for £23,000. 
On Wednesday evening last, a sheriff’s officer, ac- 
companied by Mr. George Gill, the high constable 
of the borough, proceeded to the warehouse and 
cotton mill of Mr. George Clark, the senior church 
warden, and took possession of the warehouse, by 
virtue of a warrant of distress issuing from the bo- 
rough court for the sum of £23,000. To enable 
our readers to understand the merits of this extra- 
ordinary case, some explanation is necessary. By 
the general municipal act of 1834, it is imperative 
on the church wardens and overseers to levy a bo- 
rough rate within a certain period after the receipt 
of the mayor’s demand on behalf of the corporation. 
The church wardens and overseers had refused to 
lay any rate at all for borough purposes, alleging 
that the charter is involved. ‘The remedy in such 
cases is most summary against refractory officials, 
viz: a warrant of distress on their own goods and 
chattels. This has, therefore, after every other 
means has been tried to obtain the money, been 
done, and there is no doubt but that his property 
will be sold if the money is not paid forthwith.— 
Since the above was written, we learn Mr. Clark 
intends to replevy, and to bring the matter to issue 
at the assizes. The officer is not in possession of 
the mill, to prevent which Mr. Clark has completely 
closed it, and the hands to the number of some hun- 
dreds, are thus temporarily thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

The Napoleon claim. This was a claim set up 
by the family of Napoleon for the amount of pay 
due to him on his return from Egypt, which, being 
the trifling sum of 750 francs, he had never thought 

roper to demand of the government, though stand- 
ing to his credit on their books. This small sum, 
in July, 1839, amounted, by accumulation, to 
15,000,000 frances! equivalent to nearly $33,000,000, 
aud was thought worth contending for. Conse- 
quently Jerome and Joseph Bonaparte, as the only 
surviving heirs of Napoleon, brought a suit in the 








French courts for the sum, and, after a long ex- 
amination, it was decided against them, on the 
ground that by the 9th article of the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, in 1814, Napoleon surrendered to the 


government of France his “extraordinary and pri- 
vate domains. 


STATISTICS OF LUXURIES. 
From the Boston Transcript. 

Under this caption we find some elaborate tables 
and calculations in the last number of Dr. Alcott’s 
‘Library of Health,” which, though mixed in with 
theories, regarded by most people as apocryphal, and 
by some as absurd, are nevertheless valuable, to a 
certain extent, in themselves, though their currency 
may be injured by the stamp which theorists make 
on their surface. The doctor’s theories are not ours, 
but that is uo reason why his statistics should not be 
inade available. We can melt them down. 

His list of luxuries will be dissented from, to be- 
gin with. These are not only tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spirits, wine, beer, but also sugar, molasses and salt. 
He hints himself that these last three, “in the pre- 
sent dearth of true light on the subject,” may hardly 
deserve to come under this enumeration. This, 
however, doesn’t affect the question of the amount 
of consumption, which is stated for account of the 
three countries—Great Britain, France and the 
United States. We then have this table of the pro- 
portion consumed by each million of the population 
in these countries. We leave out the French co- 





lumn: 

G. Britain. U. States. 

Tea, 1,137,000 —_ 1,000,000 
Coffee, 405,000 6,000,000 
Tobacco, 845,000 1,000,000 
Spirits and beer, 21,000,000 3,700,000 
ine, 310,000 334,000 
Sugar, 22,400,000 13,334,000 
Molasses, 1,167,000 1,667,000 
Salt, 750,000 800,000 


In tea, it will be seen the disparity is not very 
great between these two countries, though the price 
with the English is much higher—say, a dollar the 
pound on an average. In Great Britain, tea is not 
drank at all by the great mass of the population, as 
itis here. It istoodear for them. It isa luxury. 
In France, they have other tastes. The whole con- 
suinption in that great country is rated at 6,500 Ibs. 
to a million of inhabitants? 

Of coffee, the share of the United States is im- 
mensely out of proportion, showing again the greater 
ability of the population to consult their comfort. 
Six pounds are allowec to each of us, while in Great 
Britain itis less than half a pound, and even in 
France not three-quarters. France brings up the 
arrears in wine toa strange degree, being allowed 
twenty-three gallons a ro to a third of a gallon for 
us Americans, and a little less for the population of 
Great Britain. In sugar, and of spirits and beer, 
the British take a long lead; but more especially in 
beer alone, in the use of which their population to 
the French is as 420 to 155, and to the Americans as 
420 to 5. In spirits separately we are ahead in the 
ratio of 50 to 28 as compared with the British, and 
of 50 to 8 with the French. 

Of molasses and salt alone among these articles 
it would be seen the three nations take about equal- 
ly. Ithas been lately stated that we use much less 
salt than the English, but by these tables we use 
inore—more, that is, than the British population at 
large. This, however, is human consumption. Im- 
mense quantities are given to slock there—-it is said 
15 millions of bushels yearly, while the whole con- 
sumption in the United States is not more than 12. 

The doctor makes it out that his nine luxuries, in 
the three countries, cost over 800 millions of dol- 
lars a year; and we suspect he has not exaggerated, 
for colfee he puts down at less than 15 millions of 
dollars in all, whereas the North American Review 
allows 29 to our own country alone. This grand 
total is equal to an average of $12 62 for each indi- 
vidual of the 65 millions allowed for the three coun- 
tries, or of $62 for each family of five. The doc- 
tor knows, he says, that soine use less than this, but 
others use much more. Of these 800 millions, 
about 162are allowed for sugar, molasses and salt. 
On the other hand no mention is made of some 
smaller articles, accounted luxuries by many. The 
yearly cost of the spices used in the United States, 
to those who consume them, cannot be less, our 
writer thinks, than $1,500,000; fruits, $1,500,000; 
chocolate and cocoa, $750,000; making a total of 
nearly $4,000,000. These, too, are ‘‘luxuries’’ 
with him; the reader may call them what he pleases. 
The calculation of the cider is given up in despair. 


COLONIAL EMANCIPATION. 
From the New Orleans Bee. 
In 1854 the act of servile emancipation in the 
West India possessions was adopted by the parlia- 
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ment of Great Britain. Until that period the is- 


land of Jamaica had enjoyed uninterrupted prospe- 
rity. By the provisions of the act the slaves were 
converted into apprentices and their freedom was to 
be gradually moted out to them. The recompense 
for the emancipation of 800,000 slaves—the number 
computed to exist on the island—was £20,000,000, 
or about $100,000,000; a very considerable amount, 
but yet a very inadequate remuneration for the pro- 
digious value of the property thus wrested at one 
fell swoop from the control of its possessors. And 
if we regard the losses which have since followed 
the insane policy of Great Britain, the appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 will appear but as a miserable 
pittance doled out to preserve from actual starvation, 
the numbers who were by the act of emancipation 
pilaged and impoverished. The sum allotted for 
each slave restored to freedom will not exceed $125 
apiece; an amount not above a fifth of the actual 
value of this species of property at the time. 

If the loss of absolute ownership constituted the 
sum total of the injury suffered by the planters, the 
pseudo philanthropy of the British government 
might not lack specious apologists. But the ca- 
lamity consequent upon the abolition of slavery has 
been immeasurable. Colonial property is compa- 
ratively valueless, because it can no longer be work- 
ed by slave labor. Plantations have gone toruin; 
the rich and fertile soil brings forth little else than 
weeds and thistles; the price of labor has become 
so exhorbitant that its products scarcely do more 
than pay the cost of employment. As a conse- 
quence, nearly all the larger plantations are deserted. 
Those whose means enabled them to abandon the 
island have sold out every thing, and gone else- 
where. Those who remain, have parcelled out their 
lands and disposed of them in small lots. The 
dearness of labor and the incorrigible indolence of 
the black population have reduced the cultivation of 
the staple products of the island to a mere trifle. 
This is readily established by a reference to the re- 
port upon the subject presented in parliament, from 
which we make the following extract: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
Hds. of sugar. Lbs. of coffee. Pun. ofrum: 


1832 92,159 20,953,705 34,354 
1833 78,315 9,866,000 33,215 
1834 77,801 17,725,900 30,475 
1835 71,017 10,593,018 26,434 
1836 61,604 13,446,033 19,938 


The official documents for the years 1837 and 
1838 had not been submitted to parliament. There 
was, however, no doubt that the progressive de- 
crease was still more rapid for the last two years. 
The sugar crop of 1838 did not reach 40,000 hhds.; 
and that of 1839 will not amount to more than one- 
half that of the year preceding. The other pro- 
ducts diminish in like proportion. 


Thisresult might have been foreseen. Wherever 
voluntary labor has been substituted in the West 
Indies, for servile toil, the same consequences have 
been noted. Before the insurrection in St. Domin- 
go that island exported 700,000,000 lbs. of sugar; 
that is, more than one-half the sugar crop of the 
whole world at that epoch. St. Domingo under the 
voluntary system, and cultivated by the contracted 
intelligence of an emancipated negro race, scarcely 
produces enough for her own consumption. 


The Spanish colenies have profitted by the experi- 
ence of thersuicidal policy of British colonial eman- 
cipation. Twelve years ago, Porto Rico exported 
no sugar; in 1833 this colony exported 38,750 tons. 
In 1816, the exportation of sugar from Cuba 
amounted to 51,000 tons; it now exceeds 120,000 
tons, and increases every year. In Brazil, the same 
augmentation may be remarked. From 25,000 
tons, the amount of her sugar crop in 1816, it had, 
in 1833, increased to 70,000 tons; which proportion 
has doubtless been materially enhanced, within the 
last six years. 


Facts speak trumpet tongued against the false 
and ruinous policy of Great Britain in regard to 
her colonial possessions. The contemplation of a 
country upon which nature has bounteously Javish- 
ed her choicest gifts, now ruined and desolate, 
through the pernicious errors of false legislation, 
will, we trust, constitute an impressive lesson for 
those misguided philanthropists who are desirous of 
practically applying similar principles to the south- 
ern and slaveholding portion of the confederacy. 


THE ORIGINAL SUB-TREASURY PROPO- 
SITION. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

In compliance with the request of two of our re- 
spected contemporaries in New York, we give from 
the records an exact copy of the plan introduced 
into the house of representatives in 1835, by Mr. 
Gordon, of Virginia, for the collection, custody and 
disbursement of the public revenue, together witb 
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the vote of the house on the proposition. Our New 
York friends will perceive by the yeas and nays, 
that the administration members from that state 
voted unanimously against the scheme, concurring 
doubtless with the Giobe, that it was ‘‘disorganizing 
and revolutionary,’’ and with the Richmond En- 
guirer, that it ““was dangerous to a republic.” 

In the house of representatives, February 10, 
1835, the house having under consideration the bill 
to “regulate the deposites of the public moneys in 
certain local banks,” Mr. Gordon, of Virginia, mov- 
ed the following amendment: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America im con- 
gress assembled, That, from and after the 
day of , in the year , the collectors of 
the public revenue, at places where the sums col- 
lected shall notexceed the sum of dollars 

er annum, shall be the agents of the treasurer to 
se and disburse the same, and be subject to such 
rules and regulations, and give such bond and se- 
curity, as he shall prescribe for the faithful execu- 
tion of their office, and shall receive, in addition to 
the compensation now allowed by law, per 
centuin on the sums disbursed, so that it does not 
exceed the sum of dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That at places 
where the amount of public revenue collected shall 
exceed the sum of dollars per annum, there 
shall be appointed by the president, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, receivers of the 
public revenue, to be agents of the treasurer, who 
shall give such bond and security to keep and dis- 
burse the public revenue, and be subject to such 
rules and regulations, as the treasurer shall pre- 
scribe, and shall receive for their services 
per centum per annum on the sums disbursed, pro- 
vided it does not exceed the sum of dollars 
per annum. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the day of , the whole revenue 
of the United States derived from customs, lands or 
others sources, shall be paid in the current coins of 
the United States. 

The subject was debated on the 10th, 11th and 
12th of February, and, on the last named day, the 
question being taken on Mr. Gordon's amendment, 
the yeas and nays were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Heman Al- 
len, John J. Allen, Chilton Allan, Archer, Barber, 
Beale, Beaty, Campbell, Claiborne, Wm. Clark, 
Clayton, Amos Davis, Davenport, Deberry, Foster, 
Gamble, Gholson, Gordon, Griffin, Heath, Letcher, 
Lewis, Martindale, McComes, Pickins, Robert- 
son, Spangler, Steele, Wm. P. Taylor, Wilde, Wil- 
liams, Wise—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Adams, Wm. Allen, Ash- 
ley, Banks, Barringer, Baylies, Bean, Beaumont, 
Bell, Binney, Bockee, Boon, Bouldin, Briggs, 
Brown, Bunch, Burns, Bynum, Cage, Cambre- 
leng, Carmichael, Carr, Casey, Chaney, Chilton, 
Chinn, Samuel Clark, Clay, Coffee, Cramer, Crane, 
Darlington, Day, Denny, Dickerson, Dickinson, 
Dunlap, Evans, Edward Everett, Ewing, Ferris, 
Fillmore, Forrester, Fowler, W. K. Fuller, Fulton, 
Galbreth, Garland, Gillet, Gilmer, Gorham, Gra- 
ham, Grayson, Grennell, Joseph Hall, H. Hall, T. 
H. Hall, Halsey, Hamer, Hannegan, Hard, Hardin, 
Jas. Harper, Harrison, Hathaway, Hawkins, Hen- 
derson, Hiester, Howell, Hubbard, Huntington, 
Inge, William Jackson, Ebenezer Jackson, Janes, 
Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Noadiah Johnson, 
Benjamin Jones, Kavanagh, Kilgore, King, Kin- 
nard, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Luke Lea, Thos. 
Lee, Lincoln, Love, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Lytle, 
Abijah Mann, Joel K. Mann, Marshall, Mardis, 
John ¥. Mason, Moses Mason, May, McCarty, 
Mclotire, McKay, McKennan, McKim, McKin- 
ley, McLene, McVean, Miller, Milligan, Miner, 
H. Mitchell, Robert Mitchell, Mvoore. Morgan, 
Mublenberg, Murphy, Osgood, Page, Parks, Par- 
ker, Patton, Patterson, Dutte J. Pierce, Philips, 
Pierce, Pierson, Pinckney, Plummer, Polk, Pope, 
Potts, Ramsay, Reed, Reynolds, Schenck, Schley, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shinn, 
Slade, Smith, Speight, Standefer, William Taylor, 
F. Thomas, Thoinpson, Trumbull, Turril, Tweedy, 
Vance, Van Houton, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, 
Watmough, Webster, Whallon, White, Wilson— 
161. 


; So the amendment was rejected—yeas 33, nays 
61. 






































MR. RIVES’ SPEECH. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 95.] 

But interesting and important, as these subjects 
are to all of us, and meriting a much fuller develop- 
ment, if the occasion admitted it, | must not abuse 
your patience by dwelling on them longer. I hasten 
now to the next, and I am happy to tell you, 
gentlemen, the last count, so far as [ am informed, 


in the indictment for high crimes and misdemeanors | 
which has been filed against me. I have been 

charged fellow citizens, with supporting and voting 
for agag-law!. lf lhave supported a gag-law, I 
have to tell you then, gentlemen, that Mr. Jefferson 
supported a gag-law, for the very proposition which 
I offered and supportod was, as I shall presently 
show you, in the very words of that republican 
statesman. Buttothe facts. Mr. Crittenden of 
Kentucky had introduced a bill ‘to prevent the in- 

terference of federal officeholders in elections.” — 
The bill was referred to the judiciary committee 
of the senate, of which Mr. Wall of New Jer- 
sey was chairman. The committee after holding 
the bill under their consideration for several weeks, 
at length made a very elaborate report, discussing 
very much at large the general question of the 
rights and duties of federal officeholders in regard 
to popular elections. The doctrines of the report 
were to my mind of the most startling and extraor- 
dinary character, utterly at war with every bo ca 
ple of free representative government, and most 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. It boldly 
contended that it was not merely the right but the 
duty of officeholders to busy themselves in elec- 
tions, to shape public opinion, and to influence and 
direct the people in the choice of their representa- 
tives. In its whole spirit and reasoning, it was not 
only a justification of the interference of office- 
holders with this great and vital function of popu- 
lar sovereignty, but it was plainly an incitement to 
the whole corps of official dependents to exert their 
electioneering activity in the political contests, on 
which the fate of their employers depended. They 


control or influence the free exercise of the elective 
tight by others. 

It was these vital republican doctrines of Mr. 
Jetierson, and of the apostles of liberty, in every 
land where the voice of freedom has been heard, 
that I maintained and enforced to the best of my 
ability, in the speech I made in answer to Mr. 
Wall’s daring and portentous report. These are 
the doctrines, fellow cltizens, lying at the very 
foundation of free representative government, 
which constitute the gag-law I supported. If there 
be treason in them my accusers may makethe most 
of it. There is nothing which I said on that occa- 
sion, which has not the sanction of my most delibe-* 
rate judgment, and which “I do not believe with my 
whole heart.” If I am to fall beneath the furious 
denunciations of party, let me fall, I say, for en- 
deavoring to uphold the principles of Locke and 
Jefferson against the daring assaults of such mo- 
DERN PROFESSORS Of democracy as Mr. Wall and 
his political friends. 

In regard to Mr. Crittendei’s bill, I did not vote 
for it. I objected to it, because of what I conceived 
to be its too vague definition of the offence of in- 
terference, and also of its penalties, (a pecuniary 
amercement of $500 and a perpetual disqualifica- 
tion for holding office in future), which I thought 
were not in harmony with the mild spirit of our 
system. Itis but justiceto that high-minded and 
distinguished senator to say that he became sensible 
himself of the force of these objections to a mea- 
sure, which he had brought forward in haste and 
without consultation, and that he wished and pro- 
posed to obviate them in a great degree by such a 





were told, in so many words, that if they ‘“‘withdrew 
themselves from this high responsibility,” they 
would deserve to be declared ‘“infamous”’ and to be 
stigmatised as ‘‘idiots and mutes.” Now such 
monstrous doctrines as these, and the bold and un- 
blushing avowal of them, received as they were with 
the most marked approbation by the whole admi- 
nistration party in the senate in an order instantane- 
ously moved and adopted for the printing ten thou- 
sand copies of the report, seemed to me to call upon 
every jeaious friend of popular freedom and of our 
republican institutions, for an energetic and indig- 
nant repuciation of them. 

I undertook, gentlemen, to analyse and examine 
this daring report, to follow it, step by step in its 


its doctrines, to expose its sophistries, to develope 
its most mischievous and fatal tendencies. I shewed 
that, in all countries where free government was 
known or had existed, it had been held to be a fun- 
damental cannon of liberty that the agents of execu- 
tive power should not be permitted to interfere with 
the free choice of their representatives by the peo- 
ple! that in the language of the immortal Locke, 
the people having reserved to themselves the choice 
of their representatives, as a fence to their proper- 
ties and liberties, could do it for no other end but 
that they might always be freely chosen, and that 
any attempt of executive officeholders, to influence 
or control the people in this choice, ‘‘what is it,” to 
use again the noble language of this same great au- 
thority, but to cut up the government by the roots, and 
to poison the very fountain of public securily? I 
shewed that hitherto, in our own country, these 
great principles of liberty had been universally 
professed and acknowledged, in theory at least, by 
all parties—that general Jackson particularly, in 
his first inaugural address, when assuming the ex- 
ecutive chair, solemnly announced to the nation, as 
a prominent and guiding principle of his adminis- 
tration, the correction of those abuses that have 
brought the patronage of the federal government 
into conflict with the freedom of elections—that above 
all, Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘the great apostle of democra- 
cy,’’ as the report itself styled him, had on repeated 
occasions, and in the most emphatic manner, borne 
his testimony against the dangerous and anti-re- 

ublican doctrines now boldly avowed, that in a 
letter addressed to gov. McKean, of Pennsylvania, 
on the eve of his election to the presidency, he ex- 
plicitly declared ‘interferences with elections, 
whether of the state or general government, by of- 
ficers of the latter, should be deemed cause of re- 
moval, for,’’ said he, ‘the constitutional remedy by 
the elective principle becomes nothing, if it may 
be smothered by the enormous patronage of the ge- 
neral government,” and that, in fulfilment of this 
declaration, immediately after his installation in of- 
fice, he caused a circular to be issued by the heads 
of departments, announcing to all the classes and 
grades of federal officers as the rule of their conduct, 
that while it was not intended to restrain the right 
of an officer to give his own vote in elections, (a 
right conceded by all), it was deemed highly im- 
proper and inconsistent with the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and their duties under it, for officers de- 





pending on the executive of the union to attempt to 


show of reasoning, to exhibit the true character of 


modification of his bill as would make the punish- 
ment of the offence a simple removal from office, 
(without fine or permanent disqualification); but 
the despotism of a party majority refused to do him 
what has hitherto been considered an established 
parliamentary courtesy—that of permitting the 
mover of a measure to put it in a shape the most 
agreeable to himself, before the sense of the body 
is taken upon it. I offered, gentlemen, a proposi- 
tion of my own, as a substitute for Mr. Crittenden’s 
bill. I took care to conch it in the very language of 
Mr. Jefferson, (taken from his letter to governor 
McKean and his memorable circular already quo- 
ted), so as to afford the gentlemen of the adminis- 
tration party, who so often make use of his great 
name, and profess to be his true disciples, an op- 
portunity of shewing the sincerity of their faith by 
voting upon the words of ‘the great apostle of de- 
mocracy.” They met the trial, gentlemen, in the 
genuine spirit of modern party heroism; and in de- 
spite of all their professions, did not hesitate to 
vote down the words and principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson! ‘They thus installed in triumph, the doc- 
trines of Mr. Wali’s report, as the acknowledged 
creed of the new democratic party. We have seen, 
gentlemen, since this high and deliberate sanction 
given to these doctrines, how ready the president 
has been to act them out by anniek from office, of 
men, whose honorable and satisfactory discharge of 
their public duties has not and cannot be impeacli- 
ed, and against whom nothing can be alleged, ex- 
cept that they have declined to take part in those 
electioneering services, which are henceforward to 
be considered as the indispensable return for office, 
as well as the original price of its acquisition. With 
the double stimulus thus administered to partisan 
servility among the candidates for public employ- 
ment, and to electioneering activity on the part of 
those who are already in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the PATRONAGE of the government, what 
are we to expect, fellow citizens, but a venal and 
sordid party despotism, in which the Praetorian 
cohorts at the capitol, and legionary armies in the 
provinces of officeholders and officeseekers, will 
dispose, at will, of the highest trust of the nation? 

I have now, fellow citizens, answered all the 
counts of the indictmeut against me; and I call upon 
you as honest and conscientious men to decide be- 
tween me and my accusers. Who, fellow citizens, 
has apostalized from the genuine doctrines of the 
party, as it was a few years ago,—for strange as it 
inay seem, it is the charge of apostacy that is most 
frequently and shamelessly urged against me. In 
relation to the sub-treasury scheme what were the 
doctrines of the party in 1834-5? We have seen 
that the whole party was then most vehemently op- 
posed to it, as a measure fraught with incaculable 
mischiefs to the country. As the party were then, 
so am I now, firmly and inflexibly opposed to it.— 
But where now are Mr. Van Buren and his sup- 
porters? {fn favor of it, and straining every nerve 
to force it upon the country. Who then has apos- 
tatized—I, or my accusers? As to ihe Bank of the 
United Siates, you well remember, gentlemen, the 
earnest and powerful opposition of the whole party 
under general Jackson’s administration, to this in- 
stitution, and the agitations and convulsions through 
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which the country was carried to dissolve the con- 
nexion between it and the government? Who, in 
spite of the most solemn vows of “uncompromising 
hostility” has renewed that connection? Let the 
president and his secretaries answer. Who, true to 
the former Sg ng of the party, has had the te- 
merity in the face of power, to expose the illicit 
and dangerous character of that connection? I need 
not tell you, gentlemen, for my accusers have told 
you. But I ask who is it that has changed—the per- 
son accused or the accusers? In reference to the 
new and alarming doctrine broached by the presi- 
dent in his message to congress at the last session, 
that the executive should have a discretionary pow- 
er to employ banks or not at its pleasure, as fiscal 
agents of the government, what were the principles 
repeatedly inculcated by general Jackson, and pro- 
fessed and avowed by his political friends? h 
that, on this subject, execulive discretion should be 
strictly limited and restrained by clear and positive 
enactments of law. Who still maintains this creed 
and who is it that has renounced it for a new one, 
better suited to the purpose of power? Let the re- 
cord answer; and then say, gentlemen, who has in- 
curred the sin of apostacy—the accused or the accu- 
sers? Lastly, in regard to the doctrine now open- 
ly proclaimed and practised, as we have seen, and 
threatentig to sap the very foundation of represen- 
tative government, that federal officeholders may 
of right, and are in duty bound to interfere and 
busy themselves in popular elections, what did the 
party veg. 'g its highest and most accredited or- 
gan, general Jackson, at the moment of his instal- 
lation in office say? Why, that “the paleoege of 
the federal government out not and should not be 
brought into conflict with the freedom of elections.” 
In relation to this vital and fundamental article in 
the creed of the party, who then has apostatized? | 
call upon you to say, gentlemen, who is guilty—is 
it the accused or the accusers? 

But there is another and higher view of the issue 
between me and those who have arraigned me on 
this charge of apostacy, to which I beg leave to 
ask your attention, gentlemen, for a moment. Who 
is it that has apostatized, not merely from the 
doctrines of the party, as it was a few years ago, 
but from the great and fundamental principles 
which have ever been considered as forming the 
distinguished creed of the republican party? And 
here, fellow citizens, Mr. Van Buren himself shall 
be witness and judge. That gentleman, ina speech 
made by him in February, 1828, on the question 
which had arisen in the senate on the powers of 
the vice-president as presiding officer of that body, 
took occasion fo go into a very wide survey of the 
history of parties in this country, and of the prin- 
ciples which had separated and still divided thei. 
He referred to the “attempt which had been made 
by the then president, (Mr. Adams), in his inaugu- 
ral address, to trace the origin of the two great po- 
litical parties which have divided the country, from 
the adoption of the constitution to the present day,” 
to cause more or less, of a temporary character.— 
He contended, on the other hand, that these party 
divisions of federalists and republicans were found- 
ed in the very nature of things, and arose from the 
constant struggle of two great antagonist principles 
always in operation, and which he described as fol- 
lows—‘‘the one,”’ (the federal principles as he al- 
ledged), “seeking to absorb as far as practicable, 
all power from its legitimate sources and to condense 
it into a single head’’—*‘the other’? (the republican 
principle) ‘‘laboring assiduously to resist the en- 
croachments, and limit the exlent of executive autho- 
rity.’ “The former,” he said, “is essentially the 
monarchical, the latter the democratical spirit of so- 
ciety.” 

Now, gentlemen, let us see on which side of this 
line of party-division, as traced by Mr. Van Buren 
himself, stand he and his supporters in the system 
of measures they have hitherto pursued. Who is 
“seeking to absorb power from its legitimate 
sources,” the people and their representatives, and 
“to condense it into a single head” the executive? 
What is the sub-treasury scheme but to take the 
people’s money from the rightful control of their 
representatives and to give the possession and un- 
limited control of it to “this single head” the ex- 
eculive? What is the new doctrine of the president, 
that the executive should be left at liberty to em- 
ploy banks or not, as fiscal agents, as it may see fit, 
but to absorb a most important power, essentially 
legislative in its character, from its legitimate and 
constitutional depository—the representatives of the 
people—and to condense it into a single head, the 
exect .ve, thereby giving to that single head a dan- 
rerous dominion over the whole moneyed institutions 
of the country? What, finally, is the bold and 
alarming doctrine, recently proclaimed, and sanc- 
tioned, both in theory and practice, by the highest 
anthorities of the government,—that it is both the 





right and the duty of executive officeholders to 
busy themselves in, and to influence and control po- 
pular elections—but to absorb from the people them- 
selves the vital attribute of their sovereignty, and 
virtually to invest it in this single head the execu- 
tive; for ‘the elective principle,” as Mr. Jefferson 
has told us, “‘becomes absolutely nothing if it may 
be smothered by the enormous patronage of the 
general government?” Mr. Van Buren himself, 
then, being witness and judge, 1 ask, gentlemen, 
on which side of the old and true line of party di- 
vision, as marked and delineated by his own hand, 
are he and the advocates and supporters of his mea- 
Sures? Are they on the republican side—‘laboring 
to resist the encroachments, and to limit the extent of 
executive authority?” or are they on the federal side, 
“seeking to absorb power from its legitimate sources 


y | and to condense into a single head,” which head he 


now is? It is almost a mockery to ask; for with the 
power over the public money, the power over the mo- 
neyed institutions of the country, and the power over 
popular elections, which his different measures are 
calculated ‘to absorb from the legitimate source”’ 
of the people and their representatives, and ‘to con- 
dense into the single head” of the executive, it is 
difficult to conceive what other powers would re- 
main to be absorbed, or could be condensed into a 
single recipient, by any art of political distillation. 
“Rights submitted would leave him none to seize.” 


Truly, then, in the language of the president, has 
it become a question between the ‘‘monarchical, 
and the democratical spirit of society.” 


_ But one more power could be wanting to estab- 
lish an absolute and despotic supremacy in the ez- 
ecutive—a power over the freedom of individual 
opinion and conscience—and is not that power, fel- 
low citizens, already supplied through,the medium 
of that slavish system of party discipline which has 
received so fearful and portentious a development 
under the auspices of the present administration? 
Has it not come to be recognized as a fundamental 
maxim of political morality, that a man must go 
with his party, right or wrong, at the sacrifice of 
the most solemn convictions of his own judgment, 
and even at the humiliation of belying and going 
counter to his recorded opinions, deliberately pro- 
claimed to all the world? Have we not seen this 
principle of party obedience enforced by the rack 
and the gibbet, the denunciations of the press, the 
deprivation of office, and the interdiction even of 
social communion, by affixing to the doomed of- 
fender the foulest epithets of moral and_ political 
disgrace? And who and what, fellow citizens, are 
the party? I will tell you. The president, and the 
president alone, is the party. He, in the mysterious 
solitude of his own will, determines what measures 
are to be proposed, and which the party are to be 
required to support. These measures are then 
brought forward by one or two accredited organs, 
whose introduction of them is considered a warrant 
that they have received the presidential sanction. 
If any member of the party should exhibit signs of 
thinking for himself, and of exercising his own 
judgment on the merits of the measure proposed, it 
is immediately intimated to him that the president 
means to stand or fall by it—and with most of those 
to whom this appeal is made, all incipient scruples 
are at once merged in the one great inlerest of sus- 
taining the president, and preserving the unity of 
the party. If, however, enough of the recusants, 
under a solemn sense of their responsibility to the 
country and their own consciences, should persist 
in their opposition to defeat the measure, the presi- 
dent has nothing to do but to hold on and recom- 
mend it again and again, till finally the whole party, 
with the exception of a few unterrified outlaws, 
come in and surrender their opinions to the su- 
premacy of the executive will. This is no fancy 
sketch, fellow citizens. I wish for the honor and 
happiness of the country it were. I could appeal 
to my honorable and able friend, and your former 
representative, who sits near me, (Mr. Patton), 
whose lofty independence of character, no less than 
his eminent abilities, commended him to your con- 
fidence and support, to say if what we have both 
seen, in the highest councils of the nation, does 
not too mournfully verify the picture I have pre- 
sented to you. I could cite to you the eloquent and 
recorded testimony of another gentleman, Mr. Le- 
gare of South Carolina, who has so graphically de- 
scribed the operations of this system of party disci- 
pline in the body of which he was a proud and re- 
deeming ornament—a system under which, to use 
his expressive language, ‘‘a few leaders dictate, no 
one knows how, to multitudes of dissenting dissa- 
tisfied, and yet complying followers—the whole body 
doing what almost every member of it disapproves.” 
And is this, gentlemen, representative government, 
in which the will of the people prevails, or is it a 





monstrous party despotism, in which all power be- 





—_ 


ing virtually surrendered to the president as ihe 
head of a@ party, he proudly gives law to the 
people. 

It depends upon you, fellow citizens, and your 
compatriots, to say whether this fatal and perni. 
cious system, which is taking such deep root in the 
public bodies of the country, and if not checked, 
will silently work a fundamental revolution in the 
government, shall spread itself through the great 
mass of the community. We have now and then 
seen melancholy indications of its insiduous and 
progressive encroachments on the great spirit of 
popular independence itself. We have seen, for 
example, honorable and intelligent men, expressin 
their deepest convictions of the ruinous and de. 
structive tendencies of the sub-treasury scheme, 
and yet practically surrendering these convictions 
at the bidding of party by co-operating in the 
choice of candidates for public stations, who are 
the known and zealous advocates of that measure; 
and this, forsooth, because they must go with what 
they call their party! Is then, principle, the highest 
interests of the country, every thing, to be sacrificed 
to this bloody moloch of party ascendency? Iam 
far from saying that party, founded upon principle 
and looking steadily to the good of the country as 
its sole end and aim, isa thing to be deprecated by 
sober minded and reflecting men. Shew me a par- 
ty, according to the definition of a celebrated ‘‘po- 
litical writer, united for promoting, by their joint 
endeavors, the national interest upon principles in 
which they all agree,” and pursuing this lofty and 
patriotic aim, with a faithful regard to their pro- 
fessed principles, asking and expecting no co-ope- 
ration which is not the result of a pertect freedom 
of opinion, and to that extent and in that sense, I 
am, as [ have been, a party man. But when men 
are banded together, without regard to principle, 
and for the sole purpose of keeping power in their 
own hands: or when united originally on principles 
professed by them in common, and with the honest 
view of promoting the general good by carrying 
out those principles ir practice, they shall after- 
wards abandon their principles or lose sight of the 
public good, in either case sucha party, or rather 
party leaders, (for the great body of every party is 

onest and well intentioned) can have no claim on 
the support of any good man or patriotic citizen. 
And if for the desperate purpose of maintaining its 
ascendancy, after it had fallen from its principles, 
it should arrogate to itself a dictatorial authority 
over the consciences and opinions of its members, 
it would become an unhallowed despotism, which 
every good man and patriot should resist, to the 
last extremity, as he values his own moral responsi- 
bility and freedom, or the liberties and happiness 
of his country. 

There is another topic, intimately connected 
with this, fellow citizens, to which I desire to invite 
your serious consideration. It is the attempt which 
is now made to hold up, on every occasion, the pre- 
sidential election as the sole and exclusive test of 
political orthodoxy. Under the drill of party ma- 
nagers, the moment a candidate fur the suffrages of 
the people presents himself, the demand made of 
him is not what are his opinins upon the questions 
of public policy on which, if elected, he will have 
to act, but “‘who are you for as president—are you 
for Van Buren or for Clay??? What is this, fellow 
citizens, but to destroy the dignity and usefulness 
of the representative branch of the government, 
the peculiar guardian of the righ{s and interests of 
the people, and to degrade it into a miserable sub- 
serviency and vassalage to executive power? The 
practice is at war with the fundamental end and 
design of representative government. It is to say 
to your representatives, in the very act of choosing 
them, we send you to congress or to the legisla- 
ture, not to take care of our interests, to guard our 
rights, to see to the general good, as independent 
and responsibie agents of the people, but we send 
you there as the avowed and pledged partizans of 
some political chieftain, to direct your counsels 
and labors to the one great object of his elevation 
or maintenance in power. And is there any war- 
rant for this perversion and degradation of the re- 
presentative trust, (which party tactics is so as- 
siduously laboring to produce) in the actual provi- 
sions of our constitutional charter? Absolutely 
none, gentlemen. The people have most wisely 
and properly, in the establishment of our political 
system, reserved the choice of president in their 
own hands. There is buta single contingency, 
and that of the most remote and improbable occur- 
rence, in which any portion of their representa- 
tives can be called, as such, to take part in the 
election of president, (I refer, of course, to the de- 
volving of the election on the house of representa- 
tives, in the failure of a choice by the electoral col- 
leges), and in that case, it is the universally ac- 
knowledged rule of action, that the representative, 
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—= whatever be his personal preferences, is to give the | their own principles, let them doit. I envy them able and worthy friend, your “‘unterrified” senator, 
the yote which his constituents had given at the pre- | not their triumph, nor the moral feeling that can (Mr. Fontaine), with whom I am proud to share 
the sidential polls. enjoy it. this testimony of your confidence and good opinion, 

The representatives of the people, then, having| Had the recent elections, which have developed | will bear me witness that, in a conversation I had 
our no participation as such, in the election of presi-| the danger, to which I have called your attention, | with him before the meeting either of congress or 
ri - dent and some of them, (the members of both| of the possible passage of the sub-treasury scheme, | the legislature, I declared to him as the result of 
the houses of congress), being moreover excluded, by a| been conducted on their only true and constitution- | deliberate reflection on the subject, my determina- 
ed, ositive constitutional prohibition, from being elec- | al basis—to wit, opposition to or support of a great | tion, founded on principle, to give no pledges of sup- 
the fors of president, is it not an obvious violation of| leading measure of public policy most persevering- | port to any candidate for the presidency in order to 
reat the spirit of the constitution, as well as a gross and | ly and pertinaciously urged upon the public coun- |secure my re-election. Highly as [ valued the ho- 

hen most mischievious perversion of the representa-|sels—the country would have been relieved from | nor of representing this ancient commonwealth, I 

and tive trust, that they should be imperiously sum- | all apprehension of the calamitous visitation with | would not purchase EvEN IT, by the sacrifice of a 

t of moned, under the mandate of this new system of| which it is now threatened. A decided majority | principle, which I believed to be intimately con- 
for arty tactica,to pledge themselves to the support of| of the people being confessedly opposed to it, they | nected with the preservation and vindication of our 

ng this or that candidate for the presidency? The| would have returned representatives opposed to it. | free institutions. I had faithfully represented the 

de. wide sphere of their constitutional duties, on the | And while the defeat of the sub-treasury scheme | opinions and interests of ny state. I had been true 
me, other hand presents questions of the utmost import-| would have been thus placed beyond all doubt, |to her requblican creed. But this was not enough. 
ons ance, touching the public policy of the country | there would have been no danger of the bug-bear |I must give a pledge to support the re-election of 
the and the vital interests of the people, in regard to| alternative of the fifty million bank; first, because | Mr. Van Buren; and on that condition alone, we 
are which their opinions and principles should be| there were men enough to be found as representa- | have been repeatedly told by the organ of the party, 
Ire; known and unreservedly declared. On their votes,| tives who are, at the same time, opposed to the | I could have commanded my re-election. I refused 
hat as representatives, for example, may depend the|sub-treasury scheme and a national bank; and se- | to give the pledge, and you know the result. In 
hest success or defeat of schemes (seeking the legisla- | condly, because the president stood solemnly pledg- | that result, I feel there is nothing of shame or re- 
ced tive sanction), for the dangerous enlargement of| ed to veto a national bank during his term, which | gret for me. I can live, gentlemen, as you very 
am executive power—for the increase of public expen- | is co-extensive with that of the congress just elect- | well know without-office, happily, contentedly, use- 
ple diture and consequently taxation—for unconstitu-|ed. Neither would the darling object of the re- |fully, I trust. But, as an American freeman, I can- 
yas tional encroachments on the rights of the people | election of Mr. Van Buren, to which some per- | not live without the vital airof liberty we all breathe. 
| by and the states—for a system, yesterday of artificial| sons seem prepared to sacrifice every other consi- |It is persunally a matter of no importance to me, 
par- protection, to-day of unnatural and destructive war- | deration, have been put in any more jeopardy by | that I should be a senator of the United States, proud 
‘po- fare upon the interests of industry and trade—mea- | this natural and constitutional course of precedure, | as I esteem that honor, above all others; but it is a 
int sures all involving the most important consequen- | if the people really desired his re-election; for hay- | matter of the deepest importance to me and my 
sin ces to the public prosperity and the public liberty,| ing retained the decision of the presidential elec- | children, that our free institutions should be pre- 
and and depending all, for their consummation or de- | tion in their own hands, they would be free to cast | served as a common inheritance to us all, and espe- 
TO. feat, on the representatives of the people. Such | their votes upon him, provided they willed it, when | cially that they should receive no wound from my 
pe- questions as these, especially those which are ac- } that election came on in the autumn of 1840. hand, by my conduct, or my example. hale 
lom iually pending before the public councils of the} Profoundly impressed with the conviction that | If the people be true to themselves, these institu- 
e, I country, are the legitimate and appropriate fests in| this practice of holding up the claims of competing | tions will yet be triumphantly vindicated and pre- 
nen the election of representatives. But no, fellow| candidates for the presidency as the sole test in the |}served. Let them assert their rightful supremacy. 
ple, citizens; the tactitians of party will not have it so.| choice of popular representatives, and requiring | Let them say to the arrogance of executive power, 
Ie IF All these great questions are unceremoniously shov- | them unconditionally to enlist under the banner of | ‘hitherto shalt thou come but no further, and here 
ples ed aside; and we are magisterially told that the only | one or the other of the rival chieftains, is a practice | shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Let them, in- 
est issue is ‘are you for Van Buren or Clay as presi-| fraught with infinite danger to the liberties and | stead of surrendering their opinions to the president, 
ing dent.”? This is Aaron’s serpant in the hands of the| public morals of the country, and must inevitably | require him to surrender histo them, Let them 
ter- political magicians, swallowing up all the rest. terminate in chaining the representative branch of | imitate the conduct of the Roman people to the Gre- 
the And what, fellow citizens, has been the effect of | the government to the car of executive supremacy. ; cian king, referred to in the toast you have done me 
her this party-jugglery of the Richmond Enquirer, and| I beg leave, in aid of my own feeble warnings, to | the honor to drink. When that bold and victorious 
y is its school of political casuists, in regard to the only | recal to you, fellow citizens, the solemn admonition | invader had pushed his enterprises to the very gates 
| On real practical issue which is at this time before the} of one whose voice was wont to be heard with re- | of Rome and in the midst of his success, sent an 
en. country—I mean, of course, the sub-treasury| spect by the republicans of the land. I mean John | embassy to propose to the Roman people a treaty 
‘its scheme and its dependent train of measures? Why,| Taylor, of Caroline, the co-laborer of Madison in | of alliance and friendship with them, not doubting 
les, that while a decided majority of the people are| the great struggle of ’98 and ’99, and of whom Mr. | their eager acceptance of such favorable terms, what 
rity confessedly opposed to this odious scheme, it is| Jefferson has said that ‘‘every act of his life and | was the answer of that noble race of freemen?— 
ers, altogether possible that a majority of their repre-| every word he ever wrote” proved him to be a re- | ‘‘Pyrrhus must lay down his arms and draw his for- 
ich sentatives are in favor of it, and may yet put it| publican. This distinguished republican states-|ces out of Italy, before we will hear any proposals 
the upon the country! How has this happened? you | man, in his bock ‘‘on the principles and policy of | from him.’ And by the indomitable energies of pa- 
nS1- will naturally ask, fellow citizens. Why thus—by | the government of the United States,” speaking of | triotism and valor, which still slumbered in the Ro- 
ess systematically holding up the issue which they | the practice of “legislatures, parties and individuals | man arm, they made good their answer. Let such 
have made of ““Van Buren or Clay,” in those por- | enlisting under candidates for the presidency,” uses | be the answer and conduct of American freemen 
ted tions of the country where the former seemed to| this instructive and impressive language—*Repre- | towards their president, who, by dint of party tac- 
vite be preferred, while his policy was condemned,} sentation,” says he, “limited to the alternative of |ticts, has well nigh achieved a fatal conquest over 
ich many persons, warmly opposed to the sub-treasury | enlisting under one of these parties, ceases to be an|their rights and opinions. Let them say to him, 
re- scheme, have yet voted for candidates, in favor of | instrument of national self-government, and dwin- | ‘‘cease your war upon our well known opinions— 
t of that measure, because those candidates happened | dles into an instrument of oppression for the prime | shew your obedience to the public will, by your acis 
na- to be Van Buren men, and it was necessary, they | minister or his antagonist. We see and despise the | as well as your words—withdraw your sub-treasury 
s of said, to support Mr. Van Buren for the presidency! | old whig and tory force, or the new farce of ins and | scheme and all its kindred projects for the danger- 
2 of Have we not, in our own state, every where seen| outs in England; we hold in detestation the corrup- | ous enlargement of executive power, and then, and 
ons decided opponents of the sub-treasury scheme, un- | tion which enlists the representatives of a rich and | NoT TILL THEN, will we hear what claim you bave 
ave der the influence of this deceptive issue, thus} wise nation under the minister of executive power, | to advance to our future confidence and support.” 
you strangely voting against their own opinions on this| or his expected successor; we deplore the contempt | Let them frown upon the servile doctrine that they 
low great question of national policy? Is it not aj for public character, the apathy towards public in-| and their representatives must wear the livery of 
ess mockery, gentlemen, to call a system of political | terest, and the surrender of the mind of selfishness, | some political chieftain. Let them announce to the 
nt, management, under which so extraordinary a re-| which this foolish imposition generates; and yet we | men, whom they honor with their confidence, that 
3 of sult is worked out by party tactics, a free represen- | insist that our representatives shall sacrifice honesty | it is no part of the mission entrusted to them to be 
ub- tative system,in which the opinions of the people | and independence at the same shrine, and make them- | the systematic supporters, the ‘sink or swim” par- 
The shape and decide the course of public measures? , selves knaves, in order to render us dupes.”? The | tizans, of this or that candidate for the presidency; 
and On the contrary, is it not a mixed system of fraud} history of every free people that has ever existed, | but that their duty is faithfully to represent the opi- 
say and duress, by which, under the forms of represen- reads to us the same monitory lesson. In Rome, | nions of their constituents, to take care of their in- 
ing tative government, and by means of false issues: for example, when the citizens of that once proud | terests, to guard their rights, and fearlessly to re- 
sla- and fabricated alternatives, the followers of party| republic, forgetting their dignity as freemen and | buke the abuses and encroachments of power, when- 
our are induced to surrender their most deliberate and | their duty as patriots, ranged themselves into fol- | ever they occur. Let them encourage a manly inde- 
ent solemn convictions to the will of the president, and | lowers of Marius or Sylla, of Cesar or Pompey, the | pendence in the representative character, and shew 
end he dictates the law. Should this odious and most| republic was virtually at an end; for in the language | by a discriminating bestuwal of their confidence, 
3 of dangerous measure become the law of the land, as| of a celebrated English writer, profoundly versed | that it is fidelity to the people, and not servility to 
els I feel it my duty, fellow citizens, to warn you in | in the history of ancient and modern governments, | power which merits and will command their confi- 
ion : time, there is now serious danger it will, (unless| “the spirit of liberty was then extinct, and the spirit|dence. It is, in this way that the people will assert 
are the people put forth all their energy and decision to | of faction had taken its place.”” The same eloquent | their rightful supremacy, and exercise a legitimate 
re- arrest it), a heavy responsibility will rest some-| writer, speaking of the universal prevalence of the | control over every grade of public functionaries, the 
as- where. It will not be upon us, gentlemen, who| spirit of faction and partizanship which speedily | president as well as others, teaching the highest, 
vie : have adopted the only means of rendering our op- | ensued, says that “‘ Octavius then had his party, An- | equally with the lowest, the duty of obedience to 
ely position to it effectual, by sustaining representatives thony had his party, but the commonwealth had none.” | the public will, and thus bring back the govern- 
ely J who are opposed to it. But it will be upon those} I humbly trust, fellow citizens, that we shall profit} ment, in practice what it was designed, by its glo- 
cal drummers of party who, while they have professed | by these instructive warnings and examples, and not | rious and immortal founders to be, a government of 
eir the most vehement opposition to the sub-treasury, | let it be said of our young and glorious republic that | the people. In pursuance of these principles, I now 
cy, a3 dangerous to liberty by increasing the power of| this man has his party—that man has his party—but | beg leave, gentlemen, to offer you the following 
ure ; the executive, “already too great for a republic,’’| our country has none. sentiment: 
ita- and incompatible alike with a limited executive and| It was my deep conviction fellow citizens, of the Popular representation—The instrument of na- 
he a guarded exchequer, have yet thrown up their caps, | fatal tendencies of this system pledged partizanship, | tional self-government; designed to be the vigilant 
de- with loud huzzas, whenever a sub-treasury man{ in relation to candidates for the presidency, that de- | sentinel of the people’s rights, and a watchful guard 
ta- has been elected, and have, at the same time, | termined my course during the last winter, when | upon the abuses and encroachments of power. Let 
ol- done all they could to promote the election of such. | my name was presented by my friends for re-elec-|the people cherish its independence as the right 
ac- ; If they can rejoice at a victory thus obtained over | tion to the senate of the United States. My honor- | arm of their sovereignty. 
ve, 
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CHRONICLE. 

A pleasant sight. The Advertiser says: “both sides 
of state street were monopolized yesterday afternoon 
for nearly an hour, by a procession of the little children 
attached to the diflerent sunday schools in this city. It 
was the anniversary celebration of the sunday school 
association, and the heavens themselves seemed to 
smile upon the thousands whom this interesting occa- 
sion had called together in the capitol yard.” 


There was a sale of high bred, improved short horned 
cattle at ae last week, ut which the prices 
annexed were paid: 
cows. 


Grace Darling—3 years old, $500 
Miss Kirby—2 1-2 years old, __ 410 
Estelle—a beautiful roan, of high descent, 2 1-2 
years old, 540 
A calf, 10 days old, 200 
Nell—red and white, nearly 5 years old 510 
Clara—4 1-2 years old, roan, 460 
Atkinville—red, nearly 4 years old, 500 
Misletoe—roan, 450 
BULL. 
Sir Robert—light roan, 2 1-2 years old. $700 


A gone’coon. “I’m agone ’coon” implies I am dis- 
tressed, or ruined or lost. I once asked the origin of 
this expression, and was very gravely told as follows: 
There is a captain Martin Scott in the U.S. army, who 
is a remarkable shot with a rifle. He was raised I be- 
lieve, in Vermont. His fame was so considerable 
through the state that even the animals were aware of 
it. He went out one morning with his rifle, and spy- 
ing a racoon upon the upper branches of a high tree, 
brought his gun up to his shoulder; when the racoon, 
perceiving it, raised his paw up fora parley. “I beg 
your pardon, mister,” said the racoon, very politely; 
“but may Lask if your name is Scott?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the captain. “Martin Scott? continued the ra- 
coon. “Yes,” replied the captain. “Captain Martin 
Scott?” still continued the animal. ‘‘Yes,” replied the 
captain, “captain Martin Scott.” “Oh! then,” says 
the animal, “I may just as well come down, for I’m a 
gone coon. [Capain Marryat’s America. 

Information to shippers to Holland and north of Eu- 
rope on measurement goods, A merchant lately ship- 
ped on board a foreign vessel 31 tons wood as per 
inspection measurement, or 42 tons frei tht measure 
per sworn inspector. On the margin of the bill of lad- 
ing tons 68 3-4 was marked by the consignee of the 
vessel. ‘This measurement was objected to by the 
shipper, and the answer he received was, that the mea- 
surement not being written in the body of the bill of 
lading, of course if objected to by the consignees, the 
goods could be measured at the port of landing. The 
consignees writes that neither the captain nor owners 
would allow a measurement, nor could they be forced 
by law, and state that the shipper here ought to have 
sent outa protest by the vessel. Tor want of which 
document the shipper loses more than $300, 

[New York Courier. 


Leggett’s library. Tt is stated in a New York paper 
that the lamented Leggett left a library. valued by a 
competent appraiser at $7,000, and that Forrest bought 
it at that valuation. 

Changes of trade, Itis curious, says the writer of 
“Commercial Sketches of Boston,” in Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine for August, to mark the changes 
which time works in trade. lormerly, a part of the 
return cargoes from Canton were coarse cotton cloths. 
Now, and for some years past, cotton cloths are ship- 
ped from Boston for Calcutta and Canton. They 
usually cost here from eight to ten cents per ard, and 
have been exported to a large amount. ‘They are 
found, in most cases, a better remittance than dol- 
lars, or bills of exchange. “When 1 was in China in 
1790,” said a gentleman largely engaged in the trade 
for along period, “I purchased as part of my adven- 
ture home, cotton shirtings, at four times the cost at 
which such cloths are hence furnished to the celestial 
empire.” 

The Ottowas. The remainder of this tribe, 105 in 
number, arrived here in the Monsoon, yesterday, on 
their way from their old home, Maumee, Ohio, to the 
head waters of the Osage, where most of the tribe 
emigrated some years since. They are under the 
charges of R. A. & D.C. by Sg who intend making 
the remainder of the journey by land. Among this 
band are two chiefs of the Ottowa tribe, Auto-kee, the 
head chief, and Petonoquette, a much younger man. 
Auto-kee is a son of the celebrated chief ‘T'ushquaquier, 
who was looked upon by the Ottawas as the father of 
the tribe. Petonoquetie is half French, son of Loui- 
seau,a distinguished chief, and who was killed when 
Petonoquette was a mere child, by that most barbarous 
and ferocious of all warriors, Keesh-kaw-ko, chief of 
the Saginaws. Keesh-kaw-ko afterwards committed 
suicide, in the Detriot jail,in which he was confined 
for murder. Auto-kee and Petonoquette are represent- 
ed as very good men; well informed, and not much in- 
clined to barbarity. (St. Louis Repub. 


The New York correspondent of the U. S. Gazette 
savs: “The loss of property by the late destructive fire 
in our city, is to-day, estimated at, as nearas may be, 
to one million of dollars, of which about $650,000 was 
covered by insurance; say $500,000 in this city, and 
$150,000 at the eastward; $50,000 of which falls on the 
FEina office, at Hariford. From this sum, however, 
may be deducted about $200,000, the value of the pro- 
perty saved.” 





Destruction of an English steam vessel by fire. The 
Spanish government having been informed that the 
British steamer Waterloo was to sail from London 
with 10,000 stand of arms, uniforms and ammunition 
for the Carlists, had ordered four vessels to cruise con- 
tinually along the coast to prevent this convoy reaching 
its destination. ‘The vessel did not reach her destina- 
tion, as she took fire on Monday, off the Isle of Wight, 


and went down after burning to the water’s edge. She 
had 6,000 stand of arms on board. 'The whole of her 


crew, consisting of eleven men and one passenger, 
were obliged to abandon her, and take refugein the 
Nab Light vessel. ‘They lost all their clothes, but 
were treated, when afterwards brought to shore, with 
great kindness. [London paper. 


By an order of the French government, the health 
officer of Havre is directed, after the first of Septem- 
ber, to require of every passenger arriving in the New 
York packets a bill of health, in failure of which in 
the case of any passenger, the ship will be subjected to 
quarantine, and the captain summoned before the 
court to answer for a violation of the law. 


There are 17 counties and 70 post towns in the Unit- 
ed States, bearing the name of “Franklin,” and 8 
other towns with a “ville” or other finale attached to 
the name; and there are 12 counties and 43 towns 
which bear the name of La Fayette, or Fayette. There 
are 4 Adams counties, and 23 towns, villes, &c.; 14 
Monroe counties and 48 towns; 9 Marion counties and 
27 towns; 12 Madison counties and 34 towns, &c.; 17 
Jefferson counties and 52 towns, villes, &c.; 13 Jack- 
son counties, 59 towns, and 33 hills, corners, &c.; 55 
Liberty towns and counties; 184 Union counties and 
towns; 405 towns with New attached to their names; 
170 Mount somethings; 97 Middle somethings; 78 Lit- 
tle somethings; 139 North somethings; 103 South some- 
things; and 84 Pleasant somethings. 


The number of vessels built in Maine during the year 
ending the 30th September, 1833, is 144—21 ships, 42 
brigs, 78 schooners, 2 sloops, 1 steamboat (at Bath). 
Their tonnage 24,322 06-95ths. Of these vessels there 
were built at Passamaquoddy | ship, 1 brig—tonnage 
416 23; at Machias, 1 brig, 5 schrs—tonnage 788 30; 
at Frenchman’s Bay, 5 brigs, 13 schooners—tonnage 
1,725 88; Penobscot, 7 schooners—tonnage 812 04; 
Belfast, 1 ship, 4 brigs, 10 schooners—tonnage 2,268 04; 
Waldoborough, 5 ships, 11 brigs, 21 schooners—tonnage 
6,310 02; Wiscasset, 1 ship, 2 brigs, 7 schooners—ton- 
nage 1,092 69; Bath, 7 ships, 8 brigs, 4 schooners, 1 
sloop, 1 steamboat—tonnage 5,516 07; Portland, 3 ships, 
9 brigs, 7 schooners, 1 sloop—tonnage 3,317 49; Saco, 
1 ship—tonnage 617 02; Kennebunk, 2 ships, 1 brig, 4 
schooners—tonnage 1,408 13. 


Singular frm. We were yesterday shown a letter 
from Nancy, (France), oad “Tiusson and Seven 
Daughters,” who, it appears, are all active partners in 
an embroidery establishment in that place. The fa- 
ther, we undersiand, attends to the correspondence, 
and makes sales of the goods—one of the daughters 
keeps the books, and the others are engaged in the va- 
rious departments of the establishment, each haying a 
particular portion or duty assigned them. Some of 
their goods have been shipped to this market, and are 
said to be of superior quality. [Charleston Courier. 


The Philadelphia Gazette states that M. E. Hersant, 
esq. who has for many years resided in this country as 
consul of France, is on the eve of leaving Philadelphia 
for Palma, in the Mediterranean, having been recently 
appointed by his government, consul for the Belearic 
islands. The Gazette pays a high and well merited 
compliment to the character of Mr. H. He will be 
succeeded by baron d’Hauterive. 


Steamboat explosion. 'The New Orleans papers an- 
nounce the explosion of the boiler of the steamboat 
Adventure, at Van Buren, Ark. by which one man was 
killed. | Nearly a year ago this vessel was condemned 
at Cincinnati, but removing her quarters, the owners 
persisted in running her until human life has been lost 
by the adventure. Are not the owners murderers in 
every sense of the term? And will the United States 
authorities prosecute? It is time an example was made 
of some of those who evince such a total disregard of 
laws, and are so reckless of the safety of human life. 

[ Balt. Chron. 


Future capital of che United States. The following 
was the toast read by gen. Gaines, at a dinner given 
hirn at Memphis: 

The city of Memphis—May she speedily be to the 
United States, what her peculiarly favorable location 
indicates will be her destiny—the seat of the federal go- 
vernment. 


Judge Buel, of Albany, formerly editor of the Argus, 
so widely known for his great services to the agricul- 
ture of our country, died at Danburya, Ct. on Sunday. 
He was arrested shite by sickness, some ten days ago, 
on his way to New Haven, for the purpose of address- 
ing an agriculturalsociety there. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript says that the 
American interest in the opium affair at Canton, is 
$1,250,000. 

The president has recognized senor Don Juan de la 
Granja, as vice consul of Mexico, for the port of New 
York. 

Importation of coffee. Several merchants at Louis- 
ville, have united in chartering a vessel at Rio, and in- 
tend importing, direct to Louisville, six thousand bags | 











Great fire at Aiken, S. C. A destructive conflagra- 
tion broke out in the flourishing town of Aiken, (S. C.) 
on the morning of the 4th inst. which destroyed from 
forty to fifty buildings, of various kinds, before its pro- 
gress could be stayed. ‘The aggregate loss is estimated 
at $70,000, of which a considerable portion is covered 
by insurance. 


Naval. The ship Azelia, S. B. Fisk, arrived at 
Charleston on Monday, in 33 days from Rio de Janeiro, 
reports that the U. S. ship Constitution, com. Claxton, 
arrived at Rio on the 27th ot te all well. The 
St. Louis arrived the same day. The Independence, 
capt. Nicholson, waz alsv there. 

he. U.S. frigate Brandywine, captain Bolton, sailed 
from Hampton Rhodes on Monday evening last, bound 
for the Mediterranean. 
officers: : 

Captain William Compton Bolton, commanding. 

Lieutenants.—John Kelly, Richard S. Pinckney, 
Fras. B. Ellison, Gurden B. Ashlon, Henry R. Thai- 
cher, James H. Rowan, Alexander H. Marbury. 

Marine officers.—Lieutenant Addison Garland, com- 
manding marine guard, lieut. Joseph Watson, (pas- 
Seuger to join the Ohio line of battle ship), on tempo- 
— duty. 

urgeon.—James M. Green. __ nae 

Assistant surgeons.—Ninian Pinkney, William B. 
Sinclair. 

Purser.—Greenville C. Cooper. 

Chaplain.—Charles S. Stewart. 

Acting master.—Passed midshipman James M. 
Lockert. 

Professor of mathematics.—B. McGowan. 

Passed midshipmen.—George W. Chapman, James 
F. Armstrong, Roger N. Stembel, B. R. Nichols. Wil- 
liam H. Adams, John B. Randolph, J. W. Read, H. 
Cadwallader. 

Midshipmen.—Francis Alexander, George W. Rod- 

ers, Martin Duralde, Chas. H. Baldwin, James R. 1. 

‘aylor, Abner Read, T’. G. Corbin, J. F. Abott, Rezi- 
nald Fairfax, R. P. Mason, S. Nicholson, A. W. 
Stebbins, A. J. Dallas, Madison Rush. 

Boatswain.—Charles Matthews. _Gunner—Lewis 
Parker. Carpenter—Henry P. Leslie. Sailmaker— 
William Bennett. 

Captain’s clerk.—C. S. Steward. 


A victim. <A grandson of the patriot statesman go- 
vernor Hancock, was brought up to the Boston police 
court on ‘Tuesday as a common drunkard. He had on 
a tattewed frock coat, out at the elbows and rusty with 
age, course trowsers, dirty and ragged, old pumps, so 
broken that his unwashed stockings were seen through 
them, and without vest or cravat. ‘he ‘Times says 
“His prospects once were brighter than those of any 
other young man in town; but now the viper, intem- 
perance, has fastened upon him, and his blood is poison- 
ed with its sting. His parents would have done any 
thing for him, being abundantly able; but now it is too 
late. His name blots the pulice records, and there his 
history isin part written.”, 


The following is a list of her 


The world is governed too much. The legislature of 
Florida which has met annually for 17 years, has pass- 
ed something more than a thousand laws for the go- 
vernment of a country whose white population has yet 
only reached about 25,000. 


Acts of incorporation granting charters, 137 
Amendments to the acts of incorporation, 80 
Acts granting exclusive privileges, 73 
Divorces, 23 
Laws of a general nature, many of them for in- 
dividual purposes, 709 


[St. Augustine Herald. 


Death of an Indian chief. Died on the 20th Sept. 
near the Oneida Castle, Oadayaka, head chief of the 
Onondagas, aged about Ninety-.1x years. At the time 
of his death Ondayaka with the subordinate chiefs 
and principal men of his nation, was on his way to 
join in the ceremony of electing a head chief of the 
Oneidas. Within a few miles of the council house of 
the latter tribe, Ondayaka placed himself at the head 
of the deputation of the Onondagas, and commenced 
the performance of the ceremonies observed on such 
occasions, when he was suddenly seized with the 
bilious cholie. Calling the next chief in authority to 
fill his station, he withdrew to the road side, when he 
soon after expressed a consciousness that “it was the 
will of the Great Spirit that he should live no longer 
upon the earth.” He sent for his people and took leave 
ot them, after counselling them to cultivate and prac- 
tice temperance and brotherly love in their councils 
and among the people of the nation, and friendship 
and integrity with all. He soon after became unable 
to speak, and in a few hours his spirit was gathered to 
the Great Spirit who gave it. [Oneida W hig. 


Deaths, during the last week at New York, 154; of 
which 24 were of consumption. 


The Boston banks divide $528,000 for the last half 
year, 3 1-2 per cent. being the highest rate. 


Coroner’s return—New York. From the. coroner's 
return, for the quarter ending Ist October, it appears 
that within that period he held 177 inquests. ‘Two or 
three of them were ante mortem inquests. In the re- 
maining cases, the deaths were attributed to the follow- 
ing causes: accidents 39, visitation of God 6, delerium 
tremens 4, from wounds received in affrays 2, natural 
diseases 30, drinking cold water 1, drowned 34, mur- 
dered 4, intemperance 3, cause unknown 41, suicide 10. 





of coffee. 


(Jour. of Com. 


